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BANKING CORPORATION. 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
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prescribed in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong 
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ENERGY 


The Metropolitan- Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 
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HONGKONG TODAY 


The Annual Report of the Hongkong Govern- 
ment has just been published in London. Far from 
being a dry official document, this Report is vividly 
written and attractively presented. It has many 
beautiful photographs and illustrations. It cer- 
tainly has an interesting story to tell; I would 
call it a success-story. The problems of this Bri- 
tish Colony, which are special and serious, are being 
met peacefully and constructively, with an optimism 
that is only too rare in international! relations today. 

Hongkong has grown and prospered exceedingly 
in the postwar years, which have seen the place 
transformed. From being a quiet port of call on 
the long route to the Far East, one of the side- 
doors to China, it has become a great modern city, 
an important trading and manufacturing centre, 
with a worldwide business outlook. 

Such growth promotes confidence among the 
local people, who have always been of an active 
temperament, though intent on practical matters 
and comparatively indifferent to political issues, 
local or international. The political calm of the 
Hongkong community is often described by obser- 
vers as “apathy”. This is partly due to Hongkong’s 
dependent position as a political unit. But there 
is also a more positive reason for their optimism: 
namely, that Hongkong is fulfilling a useful and 
important function in the world today, of which 
the community can be proud. In any case, people 
in Hongkong are usually too busy to spend much 
time worrying. 

The existence of Hongkong depends of course 
on trade. Now trade with China has been sub- 
stantially reduced, in the last two years, owing 
particularly to the United Nations embargo on 
the passage of strategic goods or materials to China. 
The effects of this are however sometimes exag- 
gerated in reports. Only strategic or military items 
have been directly affected. These were in any 
ease stopped, by British regulations, long before 


the United Nations took general action about them. 
A substantial trade has been continuing all the 
time, in peaceful consumer goods. 

But the main point in this connection—which 
is likely still to apply, even if, now that a truce 
has been signed in Korea, all external limitations 
are removed—is that Hongkong is much less depen- 
dent on China, as far as trade is concerned, than 
it formerly was. Over a long period, extending 
pack well before the war, Hongkong’s evolution as 
a centre of worldwide business, has given it com- 
mercial relations with every continent, and practi- 
cally every single country, in the world. The name 
of every country that figures in the postage-stamp 
album appears also in the trading accounts of Hong- 
kong. Where, some years before the war, about 
70% of Hongkong’s total trade was with China, 
and 30% with the rest of the world, these propor- 
tions have in postwar years been reversed. Nowa- 
days only about 30% of Hongkong’s trade is with 
China, and roughly 70% is distributed all over the 
rest of the world—though of course primarily with 
South-eastern Asia, and secondly with Southern and 
Eastern Asia. 

Unfortunately, in addition to the difficulties 
with China, the end of the so-called “Korean War 
Boom” has recently brought a decline in trade. 
Four years ago, the average number of ocean-going 
ships in Hongkong harbour at any time was about 
70; today, the normal count would be about 40. 
But this is a decline only in comparison with the 
abnormal heights of prosperity enjoyed three years 
ago; levels of activity and income in Hongkong to- 
day still compare rather favourably with anything 
that was known before the war. 

The total imports and exports of the colony 
in the first six months of 1953 were valued at nearly 
3,700 million H.K. dollars (or about £230 million 
sterling), compared with nearly $5,300 in the first | 
half of 1951, i.e. a decline of about 30%. Com- 
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pared, however, with the corresponding period of 
last year, 1952, this represents a degree of revival, 
an increase of 16%, so that in fact the present level 
of business is still distinctly abave that of the first 
half of 1950, and of preceding years. Moreover, 
these figures are in value terms, and to a large 
extent they reflect only a change in prices. The 
total volume of trade, in terms of quantity (actual 
tons of cargo handled) has remained comparatively 
steady; in the boom period, June 1950 to June 1951, 
it averaged about 350,000 tons a month, with a peak 
of 440,000 tons at the end of 1950; in the following 
two years it has fairly regularly averaged just 
under 300,000 tons a month. 

Hongkong has recently developed light manu- 
facturing industries of some importance. In recent 
years, well over 20% of Hongkong’s exports have 
consisted of articles manufactured or produced in 
Hongkong itself; the proportion appears to be ris- 
ing, and now stands not far below 30%. The items 
concerned are such things as cotton cloth and yarn, 


clothing, footwear, electric torches and fittings, 


paints, enamelware, vacuum flasks, iron ore and 
plastics. A leading Chinese industrialist in Hong- 
kong has recently proposed arrangements for the 
establishment of a special industrial district in 
Hongkong. Mining activities have recently in- 
creased in the territory, contributing useful 
amounts of iron ore to Japan, and wolfram to the 
Western countries. There have been the beginnings 
of heavy industry in Hongkong, with four iron and 
steel rolling-mills established in recent years, be- 
sides the shipbuilding and _ repairing facili- 
ties which have long existed. 


All these functions remain however subordinate 
and auxiliary to Hongkong’s basic role as a ship- 
ping and trading centre; which in turn depends on 
its reputation for efficiency and honesty in the 
handling of ships, merchandise, and business trans- 
actions. In the shortness of “turn-round” time 
for ships, in quickness and efficiency in its handling 
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of ships, repairs, refitting, and victualling, Hong- 
kong outclasses many of the larger and more famous 
ports of the world. 

Labour is cheap in Hongkong, relative to its 
efficiency; but it is not so cheap in absolute terms, 
living standards are not so poor, as is sometimes 
supposed. Living and working in Hongkong still 
remains very attractive to the people of surrounding 
areas. The tide of Chinese immigration, which 
has doubled the population of Hongkong in the last 
five or six years, has abated, but not yet gone into 
reverse. 

No account of Hongkong would be complete 
without mention of the refugees. In one sense or 
another of the term, at least half of the Colony’s 
population may be so described. Hongkong, pro- 
portion to its size, is supporting many more refugees 
than Western Europe or the United States. Ener- 
getic efforts are being made to improve the lot of 
these people, beginning with their lowest class— 
the “squatters” who, to the number of about 350,000 
persons, have made themselves temporary homes in 
shacks or hutments. The Hongkong Government 
has resettled some 40,000 of these, in small model 
houses built of brick and timber, at the rate of 
a few hundreds a week, and has greatly improved 
the conditions of the rest. 

Hongkong’s Report may be recommended as 
really interesting reading for anyone, in any coun- 
try, who is concerned with contemporary progress, 
economic and social development, good administra- 
tion, and international understanding. In all these 
matters, the Colony of Hongkong has given striking 
examples, of particular interest especially to people 
in Asia. Tempered always by a realistic apprecia- 
tion, on the part of the Government and public of 
Hongkong, of the limitations of this small territory, 
and the tremendous difficulties of its situation, the 
Report is indeed a success-story, and the underlying 
note of confidence is well justified by facts. 

— Professor E. Stuart Kirby (London) 


THE SHADOW OVER THE SHOULDER 


The Peking Government Administration Council has pro- 
mulgated Regulations governing the appointment of people’s 
supervision correspondents adopted by the Council on June 
25. There are of course more than two opinions about 
this elevation of domestic espionage to the dignity of State 
policy in China. To the ordinary, self-respecting individual 
this idea of having a shadow eternally glancing over one’s 
shoulder is most abhorrent. It is doubtless still more de- 
testable to the new officials. The Regulations consist of 
fourteen Articles, the first of which naturally deny that 
it has anything to do with the Government’s own concern 
for its security. This regime, it is stated, is solely to 
maintain contact with the masses and to exercise mass 
supervision over the State organs and their working per- 
sonnel. And Article II says that working personnel or 
activists among the people who are active in production, 
upright and responsible, loyal and courageous and able to 
maintain contact with the masses—no small consideration— 
“may be recommended democratically by the masses of the 


organs, departments, bodies, streets and villages they are 
in’ and appointed by the competent people’s supervision 
organs as people’s supervision correspondents. The Articles 
provide that they must be “solemnly responsible, humble, 
careful and practical, and should refrain from shirking their 
work, and from arrogance, rashness, subjective prejudices, 
and false accusation for personal grudges.” They must re- 
port truly and not pass on their secrets to others. To the 
“masses of the units’? which elect them they should report 
quarterly or half-yearly, and they can be removed and re- 
placed if necessary. 

The people’s supervision correspondents numbering more 
than three in the same organ, department, body, street or 
village may form themselves into one or several teams, 
each with one chief, whose duty it is to: maintain contact 
with the competent supervisory organ. They are to investi- 
gate all acts of law-breaching, delinquency, damage to State 
and people’s interests in Government organs and their 
subordinate departments, as well as to canvass the opinion 
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of the masses on Government policy, laws and work, and 
to report to their superiors in the supervision organs or to 
the leading officials of the organs and departments to which 
they belong. They are also to take charge of, and open, 
the “people’s opinion boxes” set up by the supervision 
organs. They will not be paid but will get their ‘“ex- 
penses.”’ 

For all the painful effort to make it appear as though 
it was an instrument to warn the Government of how 
the people are thinking, it is pretty clear that this innova- 
tion is merely an extension of the already considerable, 
if not wholly unprecedented, spy system that obtains through- 
out the nation. There are precedents, as the correspon- 
dent of The Times points out, both under the Kuomintang 
and under the old Dynastic regime. But there has been 
nothing quite to equal the comprehensiveness of this pro- 
vision. No estimate has been given so far of the host of 
“correspondents” that the system will require. It is al- 
ready a grievously sore point with all who contribute to 
the State revenues that not in all China’s history were 
there ever so many millions of officials and soldiers to be 
supported out of the ever-diminishing earnings of the un- 
official part of the population. The correspondent essays 
the guess—it is nothing more—that the numbers of the new 
force will exceed a million. And, as he says quite rightly, 
whatever their probity, it is hard to see how they can do 
anything more than increase the atmosphere of suspicion. 
“If one had to guess what was the most common grudge 
against the present Government in China,” adds the corres- 
pondent, “it might be expressed by the cry of ‘enough of 
your energetic elements.’ ”’ 

Even the Party leaders themselves dislike this spy 
system, and some of the “scandals” ventilated in the official 
papers have referred to instances in which high officials 
have rounded on these so-called correspondents and wreaked 
their vengeance on them for their incriminating charges. 
The Communist party has in fact been waging a war both 
among themselves and against others for the retention and 
expansion of the system of internal “criticism” and the 
special Communist methods of espionage and “supervision.” 
The anonymous accuser is generally regarded not merely 
with suspicion but with pronounced dislike in free coun- 
tries, where the normal legal safeguards exist against 
slander, libel and backbiting generally. Recently the acti- 
vities of some of the young activists who have been attack- 
ing and making charges against their own colleagues and 
superiors or against others, have aroused much hostility and 
the whole system was threatened thereby. The Communist 
method of government depends upon this sort of thing, 
however, and the Party authorities are now in the midst 
of a strenuous campaign to put down the hostile opposition 
to this: system. Some of the criticisms and charges were 
no doubt justified, though the State itself should provide 
more acceptable means of dealing with such matters than 
through the anonymous denunciation, which is so retrograde 
that one has to go back centuries to find its equivalent in 
Western practices. 

The Peking People’s Daily has especially picked on the 
alleged suppression of correspondents who have been writing 
criticisms to the official papers from various parts of the 
country. They did not, of course, attempt to criticise 
the Party policies in any way. That is strictly impermis- 
sible. But they did expose the alleged delinquencies, 
bureaucratic style of work and other shortcomings of all 
sorts of officials, some of whom took steps to get behind 
the writer’s anonymity and then to get revenge. 

The Peking organ emphasises the “great  influence’”’ 
exerted by the political correspondents in the political life 
of the nation. It even found it necessary to quote Stalin 
on the vital importance of these “worker correspondents.”’ 
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It admits that these people are considered as bitter enemies 
by those whom they attack, and says that the official under 
fire “employ the most despicable means” to suppress these 
correspondents. When they see any criticism they “pound 
on the table and scold bitterly, try to trace the correspon- 
dent, slander him as ‘anarchistic and undisciplined’ or as 
‘anti-leadership,’’ manufacture ‘public opinion,’ use kid-glove 
or high-handed measures, hold ‘individual talks,’ coerce the 
correspondent into ‘making correction,’ wait for the chance 
of retaliation, hold accusation meetings and place him under 
arrest or detention. This state of affairs is absolutely in- 
tolerable.”’ 


Therefore it says that the Party must insist on the pro- 
tection of these correspondents. The newspapers them- 
selves are embarrassed by these letters, bringing all sorts 
of charges against local officials; and they try to keep out 
of trouble by “passing the buck” or handing the letters on 
to the head of the department concerned. It is pointed out 
that the work of the correspondents conforms to the Party’s 
firm principle on the development of criticism and self- 
criticism, and that it is wrong to denounce this practice 
as “anarchy or lack of discipline,” or as “jeopardising the 
prestige of the leadership.”’ 

Moreover, the party organs at all levels are told they 
must give active leadership and support to the work of 
the correspondents. Stalin is again quoted as saying that 
“persecution of worker and peasant correspondents is a 
barbarous act and a residue of the habit of the bourgeois 
class,’””’ and Malenkov is cited as the authority for saying 
that those trying to suppress the criticism of these corres- 
pondents should become the objective of a ruthless struggle 
because they are the “mortal enemies of the Party.” The 
citation of the Soviet leaders will hardly make the policy 
more palatable. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


INDIA TODAY 


By M. K. Kirpalani 


Five years ago we achieved our independence. Three 
years now, by the will of the people of India, expressed 
in the Constitution which they gave to themselves, India 
became a Republic—A Sovereign Democratic Republic. 
That this miracle was achieved was due primarily to the 
genius of one man—Mahatma Gandhi. By his singular 
technique of non-violence he not only prepared the Indians 
to shed all fear and brave all manner of sacrifice. He 
prepared the British likewise to quit India. And because 
the British left India peaceably, relations between India 
and Britain today are of the friendliest. India stays *in 
the Commonwealth. 


How has India used this freedom? What has it meant 
to the people of India, to the world at large? 


The change from colonial to sovereign republican status 
has meant that the people of India are free to fashion 
their own lives, to mould their own destinies, free from 
foreign interference. It has meant abolition of titles and 
of all manner of privilege tending to divide the people. 
It has meant prohibition of discrimination against any citi- 
zen on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of 
birth or any one of them. It has meant equality of op- 
portunity for all citizens in matters relating to employment 
under the State. It has meant the right to freedom of 
speech and expression, the right to form associations or 
unions. It has meant further that no person shall be de- 
prived of his life and personal liberty except according 
to procedure established by law; that no person shall be 
deprived of his property save for compensation duly paid 
according to law; that all persons are equally entitled to 
freedom of conscience and the right freely to profess, 
practise and propagate religion. Untouchability has been 
abolished. India is a secular state. 


The Princes—Rajas, Maharajas, Nawabs and others— 
over 600 of them, survivals of the old feudalism in India 
have been divested of their political powers and the areas 
over which they ruled have according to administrative con- 
venience been integrated with the adjoining areas in India. 
Some have been merged into existing states, some amalga- 
mated to form new convenient units. Some others have, 
for special reasons, been allowed for the time being to 
maintain their separate existence. But all are comprised 
within the Union of India and are being democratized, trans- 
formed from somewhat feudal into fully democratic States. 


With this transformation, memories have revived of 
the old civilization and culture of India, its continuity 
from the pre-dawn of history up to the present day and 
there has come among the people a new awareness of the 
unity of India, of pride in its citizenship and a fierce deter- 
mination to keep their dearly won freedom inviolate. 


May 13, 1952, is a red letter day in the history of 
India. It was on this day that the first Republican Parlia- 
ment of India met—after country-wide elections in which 
every adult citizen was a voter—some 177 millions of 
them, men and women, almost half of India’s population. 
The elections were singularly free from corrupt practices 
and their peaceful character impressed everyone. Men in 
inaccessible places gladly trekked miles to record their votes. 
The total poll was over 80 millions. Illiteracy proved to 
be no obstacle, being relieved by special voting devices. 
The first elections in free India showed clearly that the 
inherent democratic instincts of the people of India had, 


during centuries of subjugation, become only submerged 
but had not been killed. 


Forms of government are however only a means to 
an end. And the end in India is envisaged as the promotion 
by the State of the welfare of the people by securing for 
them as effectively as it may be possible a social order in 
which justice, social, economic and political, shall inform 
all the institutions of the national life. The Constitution 
lays down inter alia that the State shall direct its policy 
towards securing, among other things, that the citizens, men 
and women equally, have the right to an adequate means 
of livelihood; that the ownership and control of the material 
resources of the community are so distributed as best to 
subserve the common good, and that the operation of the 
economic system does not result in the concentration of 
wealth and means of production to the common detriment. 


A Planning Commission presided over by the Prime 
Minister himself, unwedded to any ‘ism’ has worked out 
practical programmes for economic advancement of the 
country in order to raise the standards of living of the 
people. These programmes extend to all the vital sectors 
of Indian economy—improvement and extension of irriga- 
tion and electric power, transport and communications, 
agricultural and rural development, social and welfare ser- 
vices; the primary aim being to improve agricultural pro- 
duction, the agricultural sector being the one which has 
remained the most stagnant and felt most the impact of the 
partition of India. 


The total cost is estimated at approximately 4,000 
million dollars, the major part of which, India expects to 
meet from its own resources, 


Some of the programmes planned are already being 
implemented. A number of multi-purpose projects, to 
name the more important ones, the Damodar Valley, the 
Bhakra-Nangal, the Tungabhadra, the Hirakud, conceived 
after the Tennessee Valley Project in U.S.A. to control 
floods, to extend irrigation, to improve navigation and make 
available additional electric power for increased agricultural 
production, are under way. The system of land tenure 
is being overhauled with the twin ends of achieving social 
justice and increasing food production. Large estates known 
as Zamindaris are being liquidated (with compensation duly 
paid), all intermediaries, as receivers of land _ revenue, 
being eliminated and production planned suitably to local 
conditions with the ultimate object of evolving some sort 
of cooperative village management, as best suited to Indian 
economy, 


The biggest fertilizer factory in Asia producing sulphate 
of ammonia has gone into production. It has already 
achieved the full production target of one thousand tons 
of ammonium sulphate per day. The Chittaranjan Locomo- 
tive Works, again the largest manufacturing unit of its 
kind in Asia, is scheduled to produce by 1956, 120 locomo- 
tives and 50 spare boilers per year. 


New targets of production have been achieved in 
textiles both cotton and jute, coal, steel, sugar, salt, cement, 
and in a great variety of consumer goods industries. And 
to accelerate the pace of scientific and industrial develop- 
ment, a number of National Laboratories have been esta- 
blished to supplement the work already being carried on 
by business houses and universities in physical, chemical, 
metallurgical and other fields of research. 
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Welfare of labour has not been neglected. A _ social 
security measure, again the first of its kind in South-East 
Asia—the Indian Employees State Insurance Scheme—put 
into operation early this year will cover ultimately 2% mil- 
lion workers in all perennial factories. The scheme has, 
in the first instance, been applied to Delhi and Kanpur, 
covering about 150,000 workers. A worker will be entitled 
to free medical attention and cash bonus when disabled 
and his dependents to gratuity and pension in the event 
of his death. 


For a country of the size of India and its great and 
varied needs this is a modest effort. Availabilities of finance 
and of trained personnel impose obvious limitations. It is 


also desired to plan so as not to impose on the people a. 


degree of suffering and regimentation which might endanger 
the further development of democratic institutions. 


Planning is a continuing process. This is only the 
first-five year plan of its kind. Other plans will follow. 


A remarkable feature of planning in India is the 
organisation recently of a non-political social service agency 
called the Bharat Sewak Samaj, which will seek and channel 
public cooperation in working out programmes of economic 
and social development of the country. The activities of 
the Bharat Sewak Samaj will it is expected cover all aspects 
of community welfare including organisation of public 
opinion against anti-social practices. Funds for carrying 
out the national programmes, if required, will be raised 
by voluntary subscription but the principal resources of 
the organisation are reckoned to be the spare time of the 
people and its maximum effective utilisation. 


And now what has India’s freedom meant to the world 
at large? 


The freedom for India has meant freedom for about 
1/5th of the human race. It has sounded the death-knell 
of colonial imperialism. In the wake of India’s freedom 
has come freedom for Pakistan 70 millions, Burma 18 
millions, Ceylon 6 millions, Indonesia 80 millions. Freedom 
for the other countries in Asia and in Africa still under 
foreign rule cannot now be denied. Any action taken to 
delay or thwart it must defeat itself and add to the existing 
tensions of the world. 


The voice of India will always be heard in support of 
the freedom of subject people. The part already played 
by India in the liberation of Indonesia, in the independence 
of Libya and, more recently, in focussing world attention 
on the question of Tunisia needs hardly to be pointed out. 


Gandhiji said that the ends cannot justify the means 
and that it was imperative that means must also be right 
and honourable. The special weapon which he forged to 
win India’s freedom was SATYAGRAH, a weapon of non- 
violence and truth. 


Ever since India has emerged as a free nation on the 
international scene, she has endeavoured under the inspira- 
tion of Gandhiji’s teaching and philosophy, which indeed 
is in full accord with India’s national tradition, to approach 
every question of foreign policy with a sense of what is 
morally right and just, of what would lessen existing ten- 
sions, what would prevent conflict, what would contribute 
towards world peace. 


War in India’s estimation benefits no one, not even 
the victor. Although it may gain some immediate pur- 
poses, it solves no real problem as experience of the two 
world wars has amply shown. With the marshalling of the 


world forces as at present, it would cause the uttermost — 


destruction. India would, therefore, like to keep out of 
war. This does not mean, however, that where freedom 
is menaced or aggression takes place, it is not to be re- 
sisted. 
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Let there be no mistake about it. India is not neutra- 
list. It is not-sitting on the fence either. It is not isola- 
tionist in its world outlook. India believes in the Charter 
of the United Nations and will do nothing to weaken the 
United Nations Organisation, although there is a feeling 
in India that latterly the U.N. has somehow swerved from 
its basic principles. India is willing and prepared to co- 
operate with all countries and is not opposed to arrange- 
ments for regional security. 


But India keeps herself free from involvement with 
power blocs because she considers them a threat to peace. 
Alignment of every State with the one or the other bloc 
would leave no room for operation of any mediatory or 
conciliatory influences. India is not prepared to surrender 
her judgment on vital issues confronting the world. It is 
anxious to judge every issue on its merits and is glad, as 
and when occasion should require, to make her good offices 
available, in all humility, in the resolving of conflicts and 
promotion of greater understanding and cooperation between 
nations in’ the cause of world peace. 


A factor of India’s policy, which has attracted special 
notice, is India’s recognition of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China, the efforts made 
by India to secure recognition of that Government by the 
U.N. and the peaceful and friendly relations which India 
maintains with China. Some foreigners are puzzled. 


The fact is that our policy has had nothing to do with. 
our likes or dislikes of the new regime in China. Our 
policy ‘is based on recognition of the simple fact that 
the new regime in China is in effective control of the 
entire mainland of China. A new united and powerful 
China has emerged which compels recognition. It cannot 
just be ignored in the interest of maintenance of peace 
in Asia and the Far East. 


India has had friendly and peaceful relations with 
China for centuries past. The two countries have now 
become neighbours with 2,000 miles of frontier between 
them. We wish to be friendly with all countries specially 
our neighbours. We wish to cooperate with them in every 
sphere where cooperation is possible with mutual apprecia- 
tion and respect for each other’s rights. 


The good neighbourly policy is not peculiar to or 
restricted to China. It extends to our other neighbours, 
Nepal, Iran, Afghanistan, Burma, Indonesia and further 
away Philippines, with whom all we have treaties of 
friendship concluded or in prospect. With our immediate 
neighbour, Pakistan, our relations are unhappily still suffer- 
ing from the wounds that partition inflicted; but it is hoped 
that in the not too distant future these will be completely 
healed. 


India is of Asia and wants that the voice of Asia should 
be heard in matters pertaining to Asia. The solution for 
many of Asia’s ills is not military pacts and alliances. They 
are at best premature. What is wanted is the will to 
defend freedom and there can be no such will until all 
countries that are still subject to foreign rule become free 
and the living conditions therein are so changed and im- 
proved that their peoples feel they have something to fight 
for and defend. 


Such indeed is the major concern of the Government 
of India today, to consolidate freedom, to give freedom a 
meaning which the masses of India can understand, to re- 
lieve their age-old poverty, their hunger, their ill-health, 
their illiteracy, to make them happy. And to achieve this 
end, India needs peace, a long period of peace, so that 
resources indigenous and foreign as may become available 
are used to build up a free, prosperous and democratic India, 
which gives heart to the struggling forces of democratic 
freedom to win through in this part of the world. 
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FAR. EASTE 


ECONOMIC Review 


THE KOREAN SITUATION AFTER THE TRUCE 


The President of the Republic of Korea, Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, has reviewed the situation in Korea as it presents 
itself after the signing of the truce and before theestart 
of the peace negotiations. This review, which is repro- 
duced below, was made on August 15, the Independence 
Day of the Republic. President Rhee, though often malign- 
ed abroad by ill-informed or extreme leftist observers, has 
emerged in recent years as one of the clear-sighted political 
leaders in East Asia. His views deserve to be known and 
appreciated the world over. 


Following is President Rhee’s review of the present 
situation and the political outlook in Korea:— 


The Republic of Korea finds itself in a state of suspen- 
sion between the termination of hostilities and the com- 
mencement of negotiations. The war could have been won, 
but the United Nations deliberately decided against victory 
as its goal. Soon the political discussions will begin, and 
the world will see whether solutions abandoned on the 
battlefield can be won around the conference table. 


It is important that the fundamental issue should not 
be forgotten: the withdrawal of the Chinese Communist 
aggressors. The United Nations has repeatedly restated its 
own insistence upon achievement of the re-unification of 
Korea. The one and only standard by which the success 
or failure of the political conference may be judged is whe- 
ther it achieves this common objective. 


Not all the members of the United Nations are equally 
determined to achieve this common objective. Some of 
them are Communist nations which have actively, if in- 
directly, assisted in prosecuting and directing the war 
against us. Other nations profess neutrality in the struggle, 
even though the United Nations voted overwhelmingly to 
support it. Still others think they can win a degree of 
safety fcr themselves against Communist aggression by 
joining in the outcry against us, and by trying to force us 


to accept a continuance of Communist aggression and occupa- 
tion. 


The Communist master strategists have never bothered 
to conceal their purpose to destroy and subdue all the free 
governments in the world. They have organised a world- 
wide conspiracy of subversion, revolution and terrorism. 
They have violated their solemn pledges to grant free 
government to the unfortunate peoples who have been 
handed over by allied agreement under their control. They 
have relentlessly pushed their campaigns of open aggression 
against Korea, China and South-eastern Asia. They have 
demonstrated that they adhere strictly to Lenin’s view that 
the road to Paris lies through Peking. 


On several occasions since the Communist terrorists 
seized power in Russia, they have shown skill in trimming 
their sails to the winds of events. When the German 
armies over-ran their forces in World War I they made 
peace, but even while doing so they publicly told their 
followers they were waiting for the right moment to 
strike. When they required the favour of the Western 
allies to help them against another German invasion, they 
pretended to dissolve their world-wide revolutionary move- 
ment and to re-establish freedom of worship inside Russia. 
When they wanted to undermine Chinese resistance, they 


posed as agrarian reformers and as friends of the people. 


When they seized Czechoslovakia they masked their con- 
quest in the guise of an agreement with the Czech Govern- 
ment. And when they faced a quick and certain military 
defeat in Korea, they averted this ruin for all their plans 


by pretending a desire to seek a peaceful understand- 
ing. 


In the forthcoming political conference we know what 
the Communists will do, for the pattern has been endlessly 


repeated. They will assert their own love of peace and . 


will seek to divide their opposition by blaming all the evils 
they can invent upon the Republic of Korea and the United 
States. They already have devoted tremendous effort to 
the lying themes that the United States used bacterial and 
chemical weapons against them, and that the Republic of 
Korea is a dictatorial government which wantonly attacked 
their peaceful (but strangely prepared) armies. 

During the next several months we may expect to be 
vilified, slandered, insulted and denounced in every vile 
form their spiteful ingenuity can invent. The Communists 
well understand that attack is the best form of defence. 
In order to keep attention directed away from their own 
illegal occupation of North Korea, they will accuse the 
Republic of Korea of every crime. They will nurture the 
fears of timid nations that try to seek safety from Com- 
munist attack by echoing their sentiments and humouring 
their whims. They will appeal to the avarice of trading 
nations that desire at any cost to win the advantages of 
trade with the Communist aggressors. They will hint vague- 
ly that if Red China and the puppet regime of North Korea 
are admitted to the United Nations this event may mark 
the beginning of a new era of peace. And always they 
will hold up in the background for everyone to see the 
awful threat that if their demands are not met the result 
may be the. dreadful outbreak of an atomic war. ; The 
scenario is an old one, often used and trite with repetition. 
But like some of the old popular melodramas of the stage, 
it is a routine which so far has never failed to hold the 
attention of the world and to win the hypnotic attention 
of many fearful but influential people. 


I tried as hard as I could to persuade our allies not 
to surrender the battleground advantages of their and our 
superior force to be drawn into this old familiar manoeuvre 
of pointless denunciation masquerading as political discus- 
sions. My advice was not heeded and because of the very 
high value we place upon the friendship and judgment of 
our friends abroad, and particularly the United States, we 
decided to postpone for a time our own plans and to try 
the method advocated by the United Nations. 

While the political conference is proceeding for the 
specified time upon which we have agreed, we trust that the 
world will not permit its attention to be diverted by Com- 
munist tactics or by the weakness of those nations which 
mistakenly think they can find safety in supporting the 
Communist programme. The question at issue is when 
and how the Communist foreign armies of invasion are to 
be withdrawn from Korea. Any matters irrelevant to this 
issue will not contribute to the success of the negotiations 
but will only be intended to cause their failure. So long 
as the United Nations keeps this principle foremost in its 
thinking, and so long as it forthrightly and undeviatingly 
insist upon it in the discussion, the Communist tactics of 
diversion and confusion may be checked. 

It can positively be foretold that the Communists will 
make every attempt to prevent the political conference from 
being a success but will be equally assiduous to keep it 
from being labelled a failure. In every conference in which 
the Communists take part, their aim is to prolong the dis- 
cussion as a sounding board for their hateful and hurtful pro- 
paganda, and to make the talks a screen behind which to 
carry on their own programmes of infiltration and sub- 
version. This is why we have insisted that the conference 
should not be prolonged beyond 90 days. That is ample 
time for the Communists to demonstrate the degree of 
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their sincerity in being willing to settle the issue of aggres- 
sive attack upon Korea by political means. 

At the present time the Communist nations are under- 
going severe internal difficulties. This is the time when 
they must guard against any external pressures in order 
to buy time to bolster up their decaying internal structures. 
If they can hold the Western world at bay for a year or 
two by guileful pretence, they will have time to renew 
their preparations for further imperialistic attacks. If that 
time is allowed to come, the nations all over the free world 
will learn at heavy cost and in tragic sorrow the lesson 
we Koreans have already learned so well. 


On the other hand, if the Communist aggressors are 
now subjected to stern demands for a definite withdrawal 
from Korea, the setback they suffer here will encourage 
all the free peoples of the world and discourage the Com- 
munist dupes. The battle of Korea—although now trans- 
ferred from the military to the political sphere—remains 
the crucial battle for the avoidance of world war III. If 
this battle is decisively won, the principle of collective 
security will be established and there is yet hope for a 
lasting and secure peace. But if this battle for a free, 
re-united and democratic Korea is lost (after all the effort 
poured into it by our own people and by the United Nations) 
the Communist world will see the green light held out to 
invite its further advance. 


There are people in various parts of the world who 
argue that it is wise to be weak in Korea in order to be 
stronger somewhere else. There are those who say that the 
issue of collective security against Communism must not 
be pressed in so “unimportant”? a locale as Korea. There 
are some who say, it is best to let the Communists have a 
little success now, even to the extent of admitting the 
aggressors into the great peace-enforcing organisation of 
the United Nations, in the hope that this success may 
satisfy them and cause them to revert to processes of 
peaceful negotiation. 


Surely all history, for as far back as there are records 
of aggression, proves the folly of such views. Within the 
past generation this policy of appeasement has been dis- 
proved time and time again. Strength of arms, strength 
of purpose, and strength of ideals are the only foundations 
for lasting peace. 


The epic of Korea is not yet concluded. Some of our 
allies would advise us to end the heroic struggle by meekly 
submitting to Communist demands. This we cannot and 
shall not do. To even consider accepting such a miserable 
ending of our struggle for national survival would be a 
betrayal of the hope for a stable and just world peace. 


But our own thoughts should not and must not be con- 
fined to gloomy views. Our friends abroad, and notably 
the United States, have demonstrated a courageous and 
far-sighted vision of the underlying issues in the world 
struggle. In the very year of the founding of our Republic, 
President Truman boldly drew a line in Europe, and told 
the Communists, beyond this you shall not advance. Despite 
the fears of some people, that line was held, and because 
it was held the false structure of dictatorship behind it is 
now beginning to break apart. 


For a long time we heard over and over again that 
Europe is important and that Europe must be saved, but 
that the problems in Asia must be left to solve themselves 
as best they could which meant simply that Communist 
aggression here was not to be opposed. The next step 
beyond this policy was announcement of a line of island 
bastions off the coast of Asia, which must be held for the 
defence of the Western World. 


The war in Korea has brought into being still a third 
stage in which President Eisenhower is leading the Western 
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World to realise that the welfare and security of the Asian 
peoples who are willing to die for freedom and democracy 
must also be considered. This new understanding is not 
yet entirely clear. Historic changes of policy do not come 
into being-suddenly. But the process of development is 
surely and certainly under way. 


For our part, we shall continue to do our best to main- 
tain a cordial accord and close co-operation with all our 
friendly nations abroad. At the same time, whether we 
can always win their adherence to our view or not, we 
must unfailingly maintain our own integrity as a free 
nation and insist on the right to fight for our own salvation. 
Inasmuch as our own survival as a free nation is inevitably 
connected with the maintenance of the security of the 
democratic world, we shall not lack friends and support. 
The path ahead may be hard but the goal of freedom is 
worth every sacrifice to achieve. This is the great truth 
which we Koreans understand so well, and it is the very 
heart of the principle of the democracy of the western 
world. Difficult though our problems yet may be, we know 
that we do not stand alone. Those who fight for freedom 
must always have friends among the free. 
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EASTER 


Economic Review 


ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


New Technique for Checking Cancer 


The endeavors for effecting cancer cures, both in 
scientific and research efforts, as well as regards finance, 
must be called stupendous. Every town in the United States, 
and most places in Europe, are striving with feverish energy 
to find effective means for combatting the occurrence of 
cancer in its many vicious forms; but so far without de- 
cided success. 


On the other hand there are reliable reports pertaining 
to the checking of what were considered virtually hopeless 
cases of cancer. The new technique is focussing the rays 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s two-million 
volts X-ray machine. This was disclosed upon the recent 
arrival in Los Angeles of Dr. Hugh F, Hare. He opines 
that a technique in which patients can be rotated in a 
revolving chair to pinpoint the super-voltage rays is the 
key to the progress. Many severe cases of a stubborn 
nature were treated by the whirling chair system and were at 
least halted. In more than 3 years experimentation over 
500 cancer patients were given the heavy doses of radiation 
shot from the 2 million volt machine. They were enabled 
to tolerate the heavy dosage because the bean could be 


spread over a wide skin area through the rotational pro- 
cess, 


Dr. Hare reported that, despite severity of the cases, 
malignant growth was checked in 15 out of 31 bladder 
cancers; 17 out of 30 brain cancers; 54 out of 67 thyroid 
cancers; 21 out of 24 throat cancers; and 23 out of 48 
lung cancers. The research was carried out under the joint 
sponsorship of America’s foremost institutions aiming at 
conquering of the dread malady. But it will be five years 
before it will become certain that these promising results 
have led to permanent cures. 


Dr. Hare came to the Los Angeles Tumor Institute -to 
study the possibilities of the new radio-cobalt “bomb” re- 
cently installed there. The cobalt bomb is credited with 
great penetrating power. Chair installations are now under 
construction at the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical. Center, 
New York; the hospital for Joint Diseases; New York; the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston; and the Argonne 
Cancer Research Laboratory in Chicago. 


The number of cancer research clinics all over the 
United States is legion; and in most cases the adminis- 
trators function in an honorary capacity. The leading 
institution probably is the American Cancer Society; another 
well-known research center is known as the Runyon Cancer 
Fund, sponsored by the commentator Walter Winchell. At 
Duarte, California, there exists the famous City of Hope, 
engaged in combatting cancer and tuberculosis. It is main- 
tained and financed by Jewish philanthropists, but always 
open to patients of all races and creeds without distinction. 
The enormous progress which the world is currently wit- 
nessing, mainly in the fields of technical achievements, as 
well as chemistry, entitles one to the belief that one of 
these days some genius will find the causes of cancer, mea- 
sures for its prevention and effective methods leading to 
reliable cures. America certainly is in the race and looks 
a promising starter. 


Container Industry 


Under all circumstances a highly important line, though 
often depending upon the general economic situation, 


America’s container industry has been growing by leaps 
and bounds. As a group the industries concerned are 
diversified and may be considered as consisting of: 


(a) Metal containers; 

(b) Glass containers; 

(c) Folding cartons; 

(d) Shipping cardboard boxes; 
(e) Plastic Packaging; 

(f) Paper cups. 


In a way the metal container producers are leading 
in significance. This has been evidenced recently again, 
for the stocks pertaining to this group have, in spite of a 
sagging market in 1953, attained their highest levels. Shares 
covering glass containers have not been able to show similar 
strength. During world war II can producers were severely 
handicapped, for they could obtain only a fraction of the 
metal needed by them. On the other hand, glass ingredients 
were freely available, though prices of the finished pro- 
ducts were controlled by the authorities. Competition be- 
tween the two classes is rather keen. Metal containers are 
used for canning vegetables, fish, fruits, detergents, etc. 
Competition with glass manufacturers is keen as regards 
containers for beer, coffee and milk. But as regards milk 
it was American Can Co. who introduced a waxed fibre 
container which proved a great success and which is crowd- 
ing out glass bottles. The outlook for glass containers is 
less favorable than tins, because paper and plastic are 
lighter in weight, cheaper and not so breakable. But it 
ought to be remembered that the large glass factories are 
by now extremely diversified, producing a long row of other 
products, like sheet glass, table ware, glass fibre, television 
tubes, electric bulbs, etc., etc. 


Amongst the largest can producers are American Can, 
Continental Can and Pacific Can Co., all of which enjoy 
excellent management. Amongst the best glass companies 
are Owens-Illinois and Anchor Hocking. 


As regards plastic containers it appears that polystyrene 
is the most important material with a fast rising market. 
Vinyl raisins also are important raw material for con- 
tainers. Then there is polyethylene which is used for flexible 
‘squeeze’ bottles. Sales of these in 1952 were 1 million 
gross, compared with 116 million gross glass bottles. But 
the ratio will rapidly change against glass. 


Then there is plastic film for packaging, sale of which 
will aggregate $280 million for 1953. Corrugated shipping 
boxes are slowly replacing wood; principal producers are 
Container Corporation, Robert Gair, Gaylord and National 
Container. Now new markets for shipping boxes are being 
explored for lettuce and other leafy vegetables, and also 
for shipping citrus fruit, for which purposes the boxes are 
impregnated with mould-resisting material. 


Paper cups find ever-extending use in schools, hos- 
pitals, drive-ins, soda fountains, factories, cafetarias, 


* vending machines, juice bars, etc. Estimates place 1953 


output of paper cups at 2 billion. Principal producers are 
Lily-Tulip Cup, Sutherland Paper, Dixie Cup. 


The New York Stock Exchange firm of Hemphill Noyes 


& Co. has recently reviewed the status of metal containers — 


and glass containers and is responsible for the following 


evaluation: 
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Average Earnings 


1935 1941 1947 

1939 1945 1951 


Items of General Interest 


It is not generally known what large sums are spent 
by American industry on research development. Actually 
the amount used for this purpose approximates 2 billion 
dollars a year. Compared with actual sales volume, such 
expenditure varies considerably and goes from %% in 
some industries to 9% in others. The largest sums laid 
out fcr research work are incurred by the Du Pont Co., 
namely $52 million in the course of 1952. Union Carbide 
and Carbon Co. spent $30 million on research last year. 
American Cyanamide expended $18.844 million, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation $13 million, and Dow Chemical 
$11.4 million dollars for identical purposes. Viewed from 
the standpoint of industries collectively, it is interesting 
to learn that the Electrical Industry in America is the 
largest spender of funds for research, namely $431.9 million 
in 1952. (i.e. 6.3% of sales). It is closely followed by 
the aircraft industry, which invested last year $410.1 (12:7% 
of sales) in research development. Petroleum refining spent 
nearly $100 million last year in research. All these figures 
were compiled by the Department of Labor, and the Dept. 
of Defense in 1953. 


SPEED 
DELIVERY 


Canadian Pacific / 


To the U.S.A. CANADA, MEXICO, CUBA, 
CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA. 


can leave HONGKONG 

Tuesday and be in TORONTO, 

MONTREAL, CHICAGO and NEW 
YORK on Wednesday. 


Pacific 
AIRLINES 


Union Bldg., Hongkong, Phones 32066-7 
Canada connections with TCA 


Price 
x 
Earnings Ind. Recent 1952 Approx 
1951 1952 Div. Price Earns. Yield 
$2.75 $2.25 $1.40 35 15.5 4.0% 
4.61 4.22 2.40 62%, 12.4 4.6 
2.54 0.26 —- 12% 49.0 — 
2.87 2.64 1.60 26% 10.0 6.0 
1.55 1.36 1.20 18¥, 13.6 6.5 
5.57 5.30 4.00 73 13.8 5 3 
1.99 1.45 1.00 13 9.0 7.7 


Cash dividends paid out by corporations during the 
first half of 1953 show a 4% gain over the like period of 
1952. Employment has risen to a record of 63.2 million; 
this means an increase of 600,000 persons over a year 
ago. 


The textile industry, which has been undergoing a 
severe and prolonged crisis in this country, is doing better 
now, especially as regards cottons. Deliveries of rayon 
and acetate are 5% above a year ago, while producers of 
inventories are 3% smaller. Manufacturers of woollen goods 
are not doing well as yet. 


On the other hand, shipments from this country in 
the 1952-53 crop year of raw cotton totaled only 3.1 million 
bales; this means a drop of 44% when compared with the 
preceding season. 


The increase in postal rates foreshadowed in these 
columns, as proposed by the Postmaster General, did not 
find consent in Congress and was postponed, at least for 
discussion during the current session. On the one hand, 
the Administration desires to reduce the very heavy annual 
deficit; on the other hand, the postal staff clamours for an 
increase in their income. But both parties will have to 
wait for the coming autumn session, when the plan will be 
brought before Congress once more. 


While business still is flourishing in the United States, 
there are some signals of a slight recession. So, for in- 
stance, has the number of business failures for the first 
semester of 1953 risen to 4,284 with $174,352,000 owing, 
from $4,094 with $146,859,000 for the first half-year of 
1952. This rise is by no means alarming, already because 
one-half of the failures refers to retail traders, while the 
other half—while applying to wholesalers—hit mainly pri- 
vately owned firms, and enly to a lesser degree corporations 
of repute. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation declared a dividend of 
$1 for the second quarter on its common stock, payable to 
stockholders of record August 10, who will cash their 
dividend September 1. Standard Oil Company, N.J. de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 75 cents, plus an extra of 
25 cents, payable September 11 to stockholders of record 
August 10. 


Readers of this Weekly might recall that I didnot 
join the chorus of pessimists who foretold a serious break in 
America’s industrial enterprises. Now, when profits for the 
first semester are coming in, it becomes obvious that the new 
results are in the majority of cases superior to the ones 
achieved in the same half-year of 1952. Of course, it is 
not possible to record here all or most results attained; only 
large corporations profits are presented. The tabulation is 
printed here with a twofold object: (a) to show how United 
States economy fared during the first 6 months of 1953; 
and (b) to inform readers of this journal who might be 
stockholders of one or the other concern how their invest- 
ments are progressing. The following tabulation needs no 
comment, except only as regards shares in steel companies. 
Their 1953 results by far exceed those of 1952. But this 
is due in a large measure to the 53 days steel strike in 
June-July of last year. 
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Profit first half 
1953 
Continental Oil Co. 19,994,000 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. ..... $8,000,000 
Aluminum Co. of 27,134,000 
3,519,000 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 35,660,C00 
Johns & Laughlin Corp. ......... 16,363,000 
Wheeling Steel Corp. ............. 7,056,000 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ..... 59,495,000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube ........... 14,944,000 
Internationa] Petrol Co. ........... 12,000,000 
American Locomotive Co. .......... tan 3,149,000 


Per share 
$4.31 


oo 
co 


Economic REVIEW 


Profit first-half 


$265, 000,000 


12,243,000 
66,981,000 
17,099,000 
84,000,000 
1,045,000 
21,934,000 
13,201,000 
11,731,000 
13,225,000 
13,333,000 
87,160,000 
7,515,000 
11,360,000 
23,233,000 
14,856,000 
9,549,000 
4,744,000 
] iE,000 
2,757,000 
4,181,000 
5,263,000 
4,773,000 
9,779,000 
17,765,000 
$1,507,000 
12,956,000 


269,048,000 


6,658,000 
6,197,000 
4,920,000 
14,565,000 
15,547,000 
65,753,000 
4,601 .000 
11,345,000 
3,219,000 
24,305,000 
8,505,000 
83,768,000 
40,710,000 
14,800,000 
3,832,000 


FAR EASTERN 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


HOTEL MIRAMAR 


134 NATHAN ROAD, KOWLOON 
TELEPHONE: 53011 -5 


Per share 
$4.37 
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THE STATE OF BRUNEI IN BRITISH BORNEO 


From the Annual Report of the British Resident of Brunei, Mr. J. C. H. Barcroft 


Population 


Race. The principal indigenous races of the State 
are Brunei Malays, Kedayans, Tutongs, Dusuns, Belaits, 
Muruts and Dayaks. The Brunei Malays live near the sea 
and are principally fishermen; the other races practice agri- 
culture of one sort or another. Until quite recently, the 
Dusuns, Dayaks and Muruts practiced shifting cultivation 
only, but there is some evidence that they are adopting 
settled methods of cultivation. : 


Of the alien races, the Chinese are by far the most 
numerous. They are immigrants from the South China 
provinces and are occupied principally as traders or shop- 
keepers. Other alien races, in much smallér numbers, are 
Indians, mostly Tamil and Malayalis who work as _ shop- 
keepers and as labourers in the oilfield, and a few Arab 
traders. 


Religion. The religion of the Brunei Malays and 
Kedayan is Islam of the Shafi’i sect. The Tutongs and 
Belaits also generally profess Islam. Of the other races, 


the Dusuns, Dayaks and Muruts are all pagan animists. 


Language. The languages spoken in the State are as 
diverse as the races which compose its population. The 
Bruneis and Kedayans speak Malay, and in general, each 
race has its own language, though colloquial Malay serves 
as a lingua franca both for indigenous and alien peoples. 
Of the foreign languages spoken in the State, Chinese is the 
most common, the principal dialects being Kheh, Hokkien 
and Cantonese. The Indian population speaks mostly 
Tamil and Malayalam. 


Total Fopulation. Taken from 1947 Census Report is 
40,657. The density of population is 18.2 per square mile. 
The estimated population in 1951 is 45,000. 


Occupation and Labour Organisation 


The State has a wide variation in the type of oc- 
cupation and the employment offering. At the one extreme 
is the tilling of small holdings by the rural indigenous 
population engaged in self sufficient agricultural pursuits, 
varied by the gathering of jungle produce or the catching 
of fish; at the other is the oilfield of Seria where an en- 
thusiastic management is trying to instil efficiency into 
people who have mostly been brought up in a very different 
tradition. 


The oilfield in Seria, which is operated by the British 
Malayan Petroleum Company Limited has continued to ex- 
pand during 1951, and at the end of the year employed a 
senior and regional staff of 780 and a labour force of 
8,468 Asians. However, with the continual exploration work 
being carried out and with a far-sighted construction policy 
aimed to provide modern housing for all its staff and un- 
skilled workmen, the Company is experiencing considerable 
difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply of both skilled 


and unskilled labour. 


Next to the Oil Company, the largest employer of 
labour is the Government. 


Work on the rubber estates is mostly carried out by 
local Kedayans who live in surrounding villages and who 
travel to work daily. A number of Malays and a few 
Indians and Chinese also make a living from tapping rubber. 


All workers enjoy freedom of action as regards work 
and association. 
employment of women and children is controlled. 


Indentured labour is not allowed and | 


The following table shows the racial distribution of 
the labour employed according to the principal categories 
of empioyment:— 


Government B.M.P. Co. Rubber and 

Race (Public Works) (Oil Mining) Cutch Total 
Malays and Brune’s .... 602 1593 506 2701 
4 1012 19 1035 
2 388 — 390 
2 57 13 72 
15 — 5 
610 3468 539 4617 


Public Finance and Taxation 


Revenue and Expenditure 


1950 1951 
3 x 


Duties, taxes, and licences increased by $40,000 000 
chiefly due to the $40,000,000 being collected in income 
tax for the years 1950 and 1951. Mining rent and oil 
royalties increased by $10,986,000 due to greater produc- 
tion, 

Main heads of Revenue and Expenditure are shown 
hereunder 


Heads of Revenue 1950 1951 
BS 

Duties, Taxes and Licences ........ 2,914,979 43,016,518 
139,099 358,102 
Government Undertakings  .......... 246,851 340,028 
Revenue from Government Property .. 55,985 58,416 
202,801 137,598 

17,302,869 69,390,750 

Heads of Expenditure 

Pensions, Retired Allowances .......... 69,324 111,470 
95,702 157,128 
54,538 64,493 
Assistant Resident Belait .......... 22,162 24,855 
6,151 6,950 
226,264 262,356 
Land and District Offices ........ 163,014 274,040 
Miscellaneous Services ............ 1,987,312 1,871,918 
108,539 166,253 
National Rewistration  .............. 18,257 3,563 
21,073 23,951 
Public Works Department §........ 65,434 79,535 
Public Works Annually Recurrent 239,585 303,700 
Public Works Extraordinary ........ 2,676,513 2,564,800 

7,112,504 


7,494,874 


The State has no public debt. 


Currency and Banking 
The State is a party to the Malayan Currency Agree- 
ment and Malayan currency is the only legal tender. 


Banks operating in Brunei State are as follows:— (a) 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation with branches 
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at Brunei Town and Kuala Belait. (b) Post Office Savings 
Bank with branches at Brunei Town and Kuala Belait. 


Commerce 

The total imports in 1951 amounted to $50,358,830 as 
compared with $60,265,034 in the previous year and the de- 
crease is chiefly due to reduced imports of equipments and 
machinery by the British Malayan Petroleum Company. 


Total exports in 1951 amounted to $271,838,398 as _ 


compared with $205,388,521 in the previous year. The ex- 
port of crude oil rose to five million long tons. The amount 
of plantation rubber exported in 1951 was less than the 
previous year. The firewood trade with Hongkong continued 
to prosper and exports increased slightly. 


Production 


Rubber. The area under rubber in 1951 was 28,718 
acres. Of this total nearly 13,000 acres consisted of small 
holdings. The total export of smoked rubber sheets for 
1951 was 2405 tons as compared with 2558 tons in 1950. 


(in gantangs which equal one gallon) 


Approximate Estimated 
Season acreage Production 

Wet Dry Wet Dry 
. 5,061 2,888 1,892,814 693,120 
- 5,471 3,104 1,789,017 744,960 


Sago. Estimated acreage 2,189. The total raw or wet 
flour exported was 216.58 piculs at a price which varies from 
$12 to $15 per picul, and of dry flour was 15.50 piculs at a 
cost which varies from $34 to $50 per picul. 


Coconuts. Coconuts are largely a small-holder’s crop. 
The total estimated area cultivated was 1,223 acres. The 
price of a ripened fruit varies from 25 cts. to 30 cts. Local 
production is insufficient to meet local demand. 


Fruit. The total area under fruit at the end of 1951 
was 1,414 acres. Interest in fruit cultivation is on the 
increase. This is evidenced by the larger number of orders 
the Agricultural Department is receiving: 


Market Gardens. Estimated area 564 acres. Most of 
the vegetable trade, both growing and marketing, is in the 
hands of the Chinese. 


Other Food Crops. Approximately 4000 acres were 
planted with other food crops such as tapioca, sweet potato, 
groundnut and sugar cane, this work being undertaken by 
the Chinese and Kedayans, 


Cattle. The State carried a stock of 998 cattle and 
9,479 buffaloes, 


Pigs. The total number of pigs was 4,353. Pure bred 
Middle White weaner boars were imported from the Cameron 
Highlands and were successfully crossed with local Chinese 
SOWS. 


Poultry. On the majority of the small holdings a few 
birds only are kept to supply the needs of. the household 
but there are one or two small farms owned by Chinese 
near Belait Town. 


Forest Products :— 


Timber and Poles. The consumption of timber was 
534,532 solid cubic feet (% girth). Local production of 
general utility softwoods. has filled the requirements of the 
domestic market and afforded a small surplus, but there has 
been a considerable gap between demand and supply in the 
medium and heavy hardwoods sphere. 


Firewood and Charcoal. The abundant firewood avai- 


lable from inland forests is never used by the inhabitants . 


if mangrove firewood is available. Ru is well favoured 


FAR EASTERN 


REVIEW 


as a firewood and charcoal timber. Export of mangrove 
firewood to Hongkong averaged per month 1292 tons. 


Cutch. The Cutch Factory in Brunei Town continued 
in normal production. Some difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining adequate supplies of mangrove bark. The factory 
is owned by the Island Trading Company whose concession 
to take all mangrove bark in the State dates back to 1900. 


Jelutong. Despite high prices dealers experienced 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient labour for tapping. The 
Singapore buyers—Malayan Guttas Limited are the agents 
for Wrigley’s chewing gum and sell the jelutong to United 
States, United Kingdom and Australia. 


Other Minor Forest Produce. There was a firm local 
demand for bamboos, nibong, rottans, attap nipah, gula 
nipah, bayongs, tikar mengkuangs and kajangs. 

Mining :— 

Production of crude oil from the Seria field by the 
British Malayan Petroleum Company continued to increase, 
the total in 1951 being 37,133,500 barrels compared with 
30,543,500 barrels in 1950. The rate of production at 
the end of 1951 was 102,000 barrels per day. The oil is 
of two main types, a light waxy oil of specific gravity 
0.83 which constitutes about 90% of the total production, 
and a heavy non-waxy oil of specific gravity 0.95. 


At the end of the year there were 298 wells of which 
179 were on regular production; of these 93 were flowing 
naturally, 52 were gaslifting and 34 were pumping. 


Vigorous drilling operations were carried on throughout 
the year, and 29 new wells were completed on the productive 
oil sands at an average depth of about 6,000 feet, and for 
an average initial production of 1,200 barrels per day 
each. Also two exploratory wells were drilled to a depth 
of about 10,000: one was located to explore for extensions 
of the main field, and the other near Kuala Belait, to search 
for a new field. However, neither of these tests were suc- 
cessful. Total footage drilled in Brunei during 1951 was 
185,099 feet, compared with 149,696 feet in 1950. 


Geological and geophysical explorat'on work continued 
to be actively pursued in 1951. Two seismic parties and 
a shallow core drilling party were engaged on various surveys 
during the year. The first marine seismic survey in British 
Borneo was carried out by the Company in 1951 off the coast 
of Seria. 


These surveys continued to build up the extensive net- 
work of observations which have already been made over 
large areas of the State, and, in conjunction with surface 
geological information, a picture of subsurface conditions 
is gradually emerging, from which the most promising areas 
can be chosen for further investigation by drilling. 


In November 1951, the’ British Malayan Petroleum. 


Company Limited was granted a fourth Oil Exploration 
Licence covering 200 square miles which brings the total area 
covered, in addition to the area of its oil mining lease, 
to 1200 square miles of land and marine concessions. 


Cottage Industries :— 


The silver making industry continued to expand and 
the selling agencies in Singapore, Kuala Lumpur and Ku- 
ching sold a considerable quantity of wares during the year. 


The hand weaving industry is again flourishing and 
an appreciable number .of gold thread sarongs and cushion 
covers was sold during the year, 


The Brunei straw-workers introduced many new de- 
signs which attracted customers from both inside and out- 
side the State. A large quantity of the materials was sold 
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by the agents in Singapore, Federation of Malaya and 
Sarawak during the year. 


Communications 
Shipping. The ports of the State commencing from 
the western end are as follows:— Kuala Belait, Tutong, 


Muara, Brunei Town, Bangar. Approaches to all these 
ports are difficult. Most of them have sand bars across the 
entrance, and all of them are tidal. No large ocean going 
ships can enter any of these ports. The bulk of general 
cargo for Brunei is transhipped from Labuan, and conveyed 
to the two main ports of Brunei State, ie. Brunei Town 
and Kuala Belait, by a fleet of small coasting vessels 
run by the Straits Steamship Co. 


Larger vessels visit the Port of Brunei Town, and 
monthly and often bimonthly visit is made direct from 
Singapore by Straits Steamship Company’s vessels of up to 
1700 G.E.T. The British Malayan Petroleum Company 
maintains a considerable fleet of L.C.T’s, and these ply 
mainly between Brunei Town, Labuan and Kuala Belait. 
In addition to the above, numerous native owned motor 
launches, tongkangs, and outboard motor boards carry on 
a coastal trade around the Brunei and adjacent Colonies 
ports. 


Railway. The only railway operated in the State runs 
from Seria to Badas, a distance of a mile. This railway 
is the property of the British Malayan Petroleum Company 
Limited. 


Roads. Brunei State has no extensive system of pro- 
perly constructed roads. This is partly due to the fact 
that, except at Seria, the State is not yet highly developed 
and its resources (other than oil) are mainly agricultural. 
At the end of the year the total length of roads of all 
varieties in the State was about 140 miles. The main road 
runs from Brunei Town to Tutong, a distance of approxi- 
mately 30 miles. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Brunei is a State on the north-west coast of Borneo. 
It forms two enclaves into the territory of Sarawak, by 
which it is bounded on all sides, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say, historically speaking, that an intrusion 
of Sarawak formed by the basin of the Limbang river 
splits the State into separate parts. It comprises an 
area of some 2,226 square miles, and has a cgast line of 
about one hundred miles extending from Brunei Bay in 
the East to the boundary with Sarawak in the West. 


The capital of the same name, or to give it its honorific 
Arabic title, Daru’] Salam (Abode of Peace) is situated 
on the Brunei River, about nine miles from its mouth and 
is distant by sea 759 nautical miles from Singapore. At 
the time of the last census in 1947 it had a population of 
10,620. Prior to 1910 the town consisted entirely of Malay 
houses built on nibong piles on mud flats on the river, 
but it has now spread over a portion of the mainland, 
partly reclaimed, on which the Government offices and other 
public buildings and streets of shophouses have been built. 


Set in a wide sweep of the river, this river town is 
in its way unique. At high tide under favourable conditions 
of light it takes on a quite remarkable beauty; viewed at 
close quarters it is even more remarkably ramshackle. The 
houses are grouped together in small villages, many being 
connected by precarious bridges, and there the inhabitants 
carry on their multifarious activities in much the same way 
as if they were on land. 


The only other town of any size is Kuala Belait at the 
southwestern end of the State’s seaboard with a population 
of about 5,000. In the Seria area, which is the centre of 
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a rapidly expanding oil producing district and the local head- 
quarters of the British Malayan Petroleum Company, the 
population is approximately 12,000. At Kuala Belait with 
municipal services, piped water supply, electric light, domes- 
tic gas, cold storage, cinemas and other amenities, it is 
difficult to realise that within living memory it has been 
the scene of human sacrifices, and that only two hours up 
river there are pagan tribes treasuring the grisly relics of 
head-hunting expeditions of not so long ago. 


The climate is of the tropical type and is characterised 
by uniform temperature, high humidity and copious rainfall. 
The heat is usually tempered by a slight breeze and the 
temperature rarely exceeds 90°F; the usual daily range 
is between 76° and 86’F. 


The annual rainfall varies from 100 inches at the coast 
to over 200 inches in certain parts of the interior. There 
are no well defined seasons, but the rainfall tends to be 
heaviest from October to the middle of January during 
the period of the North-east monsoon. 


HISTORY 


The native name for the island of Borneo has always 
been Pulau Klamantan, but a Mercator’s chart of 1595 gives 
to the town of Brunei as well as to the whole island, 
the name of “Borneo’’. Early writers spell the name of 
the island variously, Brunei, Brunai, Brune, Borneo, Borney, 
Bornei, Borne and Burni; from these variations upon the 
theme of one word, two words eventually crystallised— 
“Brunei and Borneo’’. As recently as 100 years ago, Brunei 
territory was always referred to as “Borneo Proper.’’ The 
fact is that at the time of the earliest cartographers and 
writers, the kingdom of Brunei was at its zenith; the 
terms “Brunei” and “Borneo”? were synonymous and the 
whole island was subject to the dominion of Brunei. 


Brunei has no discovered pre-history and no established 
early history, and the meagre written records do not go 
further back than the first Mohammedan Sultan, contem- 
poraneous with the introduction of the Arabic script in or 
about the fifteenth century. For records of the pre-Muslim 
era we have to turn to Hindu and Chinese chroniclers. 
Chinese annals of the sixth and seventh centuries contain 
reference to a kingdom known as Poli or Puni which sent 
tribute to the Emperors of China in A.D. 518, 523 and 
616. Similar references to a state of that name 45 days’ 
sail from Java occur in the annals of the Sung dynasty 
which ruled over South China from about 960 to 1280 A.D., 
and there are strong grounds for identifying it with Brunei, 
though the authorities are not unanimous on this point. 
With the decline of the Sung dynasty Brunei transferred 
its allegiance to Hindu Majapahit in Java, then back again 
to China, and finally at the end of the fourteenth century, 
paid tribute to Mohammedan Malacca. With the coming 
of the Ming Emperors the ties with vassal states were 
strengthened, and tributes were sent to China several times 
between 1405 and 1425. Thereafter there is no record. 


Brunei must soon have thrown off all allegiance for 
by the early years of the sixteenth century it had risen to 
great power, and one of its rulers, Sultan Bulkiah, or 
Nakhoda Ragam (the Singing Captain) a renowned sea 
rover, voyaged to Java and Malacca and made conquests 
in Borneo, the Philippines and Sulu and even seized Manila. 
The names of many islands scattered throughout’ the 
archipelago are alleged to commemorate the circumstances 
of his voyages. One legend is that he set out on a cruise 
with a gantang of pepper seeds and was not content to 
return until he had given to each seed the name of one 
of the myriad islands encountered. His wife was a Javanese 
princess whose followers inter-married with the people of 
Brunei, and such, according to one tradition, is the origin 
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of the Kedayans whom customs associates with the main 
body guard of the Sultan and who introduced in Brunei a 
system of rice cultivation greatly superior to local standards. 
It is related that in his declining years he carried with him 
on his exploits a band of artisans whose duty it was to 
prepare royal tombs in remote parts of the archipelago, it 
being his wish, should he die at sea, to be buried at the 
nearest site; the finest of these is said to contain his re- 
mains at Kota Batu, about 14% miles downstream from 
Brunei Town. This tomb of exquisite workmanship in hard 
basaltic stone was damaged by Spanish round shot in the 
seventeeth century and is now in a sorry state of dilapida- 
tion and the engravings upon it remain a secret to posterity. 


This was the golden age of Brunei. Her sovereignty 
extended over the whole island of Borneo, the sultanates of 
Sambas, Pontianak, Banjarmasin, Pasir Kotei and Bolongan 
being her vassals, as well as over the Sulu archipelago and 


over the islands of Balabac, Banggi, Balambangan and 


Palawan. 


It was probably during the life-time of Sultan Bulkiah 
that Pigafetta, the Italian historian of Magellan’s voyage 
around the world, visited Brunei and wrote the first eye- 
witness account in which he bore evidence as to the splendour 
of the Court and the size of the town of Brunei, the popula- 
tion of which he estimated at 25,000 families. 


Kublai Khan, the Mongol Conqueror, is known to have 
sent an expedition from China to the eastern archipelago 
in 1292 and it is more than probable that this was the 
origin of the Chinese colony in northern Borneo which is 
commemorated in the nomenclature of Kinabatangan river 
and the mountain Kinabalu and which according to tradition 
provided Brunei with an early ruler. B 


In 1291, according to Marco Folo, there was a con- 
siderable junk carried trade between Brunei and China. 


In Brunei, the traditional ceremony, the royal proce- 
dure and the nomenclature of officers of State, all com- 
memorate Hindu and Chinese influences. The Hindu in- 
fluence emanated from the Empire of Majapahit in Java 
and according to Javanese records a force expelled Sulu 
marauders from Brunei in 1368 and Brunei is mentioned 
as one of the countries conquered during the reign of the 
Angka Wijaya who was the last king to reign over Majapahit 
before it was vanquished by Mohammedan Malacca. 


The Portuguese visited Brunei in 1526 and confirmed 
the glowing account of Pigafetta. Further visits were paid 
by the Portuguese until 1530, and a trading factory and a 
Catholic mission were established at the beginning of the 
next century. Spain too, having possession of the Philip- 
pines, evinced an active interest in Brunei affairs and twice 
attacked the capital. Later the English and Dutch in turn 
made sporadic appearance. 


Towards the end of the sixteenth century the power 
of Brunei began to decline, and the outlying territories 
gradually fell away. The Dutch, having established trading 
stations on the South-west, South and East of Borneo, 
rapidly extended their sphere of influence over the semi- 
independent but nominally vassal sultanates. This disinte- 
gration continued until by the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the kingdom of Brunei had so dwindled in extent 


as to include only what is now Sarawak and part of North 
Borneo. 


At this period the capital itself seems to have de- 
_ generated to the condition of a slave market for the sale 
of captives of Nlanun and Sulu pirates. Anarchy was rife 
in the outlying districts, and in 1841, in return for his 
services in assisting the Bendahara Raja Muda Hashim, 
Viceroy of Sarawak, to quell an insurrection at Kuching, 
Sarawak proper was ceded to Mr, James (later Sir James) 
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Brooke, who was proclaimed Rajah of Sarawak. In 1846 
the island of Labuan was ceded to Great Britain as a base 
for anti-piracy measures and for the watering and careening 
of ships, and in 1877 the whole of the northern portion of 
Borneo was ceded to form the nucleus of what was to 
become British North Borneo. At various later dates fur- 
ther occasions were made to the Rajah of Sarawak and to 
the British North Borneo Company till the territories of the 
State were eventually reduced to their present circumscribed 
limits. 

In 1847 the Sultan entered into a treaty with Great 
Britain for the furtherance of commercial relations and 
the mutual suppression of piracy with an additional clause 
providing for extra-territorial jurisdiction over British sub- 
jects in Brunei, which provision was modified by the Agree- 
ment of 1856. By a further treaty made in 188 Brunei 
was placed under the protection of Great Britain, and the 
Sultan agreed that the foreign relation of the State should 
be conducted by Her Britannic Majesty’s Government. Pro- 
vision was also made for the setting up of consular courts 
with jurisdiction over British subjects and foreign subjects 
enjoying British protection. In 1906 a supplementary 
agreement was entered into whereby the Sultan undertook 
to accept a British Officer to be styled Resident, who should 
be the agent and representative of the British Government 
under the High Commissioner for the Malay States. 


The years between 1906 and 1941 were years of steady 
progress. Very shortly after the treaty a form of Govern- 
ment was set up under the Sultan in Council and the 
British Resident, and law and order was established. Roads 
were built, people were encouraged to become. agriculturists 
and fishermen according to their way of life. Conditions 
of housing were improved and trade flourished. The dis- 
covery of a workable oilfield at Seria only 10 miles from 
Kuala Belait in 1929 gave added importance to the State 
and its revenue increased and Brunei became prosperous. 


On 16th December, 1941, the first wave of Japanese 
Forces landed at Kuala Belait and occupied the oilfields at 
Seria. On 22nd December, Brunei Town was occupied. 


In 1944 the Allied Air Force began to take an active 
interest in Brunei. There were almost daily raids some- 
where in the State and later the main town areas were 
destroyed by bombing. All the shophouses were destroyed 
in Kuala Belait and Brunei Town. 


On 10th June, 1945, the Allied Forces landed at Muara 
and proceeded towards Brunei which they entered. On 
6th July, 1946, the Government of the country was formally 
handed over to the Civil Authorities. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Brunei is a sultanate. The present Ruler the twenty- 
eighth of his line, Omar Ali Saifuddin was born on 23rd 
September, 1916, and succeeded to the throne, on the death 
of his elder brother, on the 6th June 1950. The supreme 
authority in the State is vested in the Sultan in Council. 
The State Council consists of twelve members, including 
the British Resident with the Sultan as President. The assent 
of the Council is required for the enactment of legislation and 
important questions of policy are referred to it. The general 
functions of administration are carried out by a British Resi- 
dent under the supervision of the Governor of Sarawak 
as High Commissioner. By a Treaty of 1906 the Resi- 
dent’s advice must be asked and acted upon in all ques- 
tions other than those affecting the Mohammedan religion. 
The seat of Government is in Brunei Town. 


European officers are generally in charge of the Public 
Works, Medical, Agricultural, Forests, Police, Customs and 
Education Departments, 
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FIJI 


The islands of Fiji bear a significance greater than 
their size and population suggest, because of their own 
strategic position at crossroads of the Pacific, and because 
they typify the economic and defence importance of 
numerous growing communities spread over the western 
Pacific. The group of more than 300 islands constituting 
the British Crown Colony of Fiji lies in the Pacific Ocean 
south of the equator, the capital city, Suva, being nearly 
2,000 miles from Sydney and over 5,600 miles from San 
Francisco. Only about 100 islands are inhabited, but many 
of the others are used by the natives for growing food. 
Total area is a little over 7,000 square miles, of which 
4,053 are on the island of Viti Levu, where Suva is 
located. On Viti Levu peaks rise to a maximum height of 
4.341 feet in Mt. Victoria, and the north-south mountain 
range gives rise to the largest river, the Rewa, which is 
navigable by native craft for about 70 miles. The moun- 
tain range intercepts the prevailing winds from the east, 
causing the eastern side to receive heavy rainfall. Thus 
Suva averages about 120 inches annually, well distributed 
through the year, and the opposite coasts of Viti Levu 
average about 70 to 90 inches, mostly falling in the four 
wet months, December to March. Temperatures seldom rise 
above 90 degrees, and seldom fall below 60 degrees, except 
in the mountains, 


Although many of the smaller islands are of lime- 
stone formation, the larger are of volcanic origin. These 
have fertile coastal and river flats, while the higher country 
is forested on the wet side, and grows smaller trees, 
grass and reeds on the drier side. Naturally, most of 
the people live on the coastal and river frontages, engaged 
in sugar or fruit growing, collecting coconuts for copra, or 
mixed farming. Sugar growing is the largest industry, 
and the five sugar mills are all centres of population. Most 
of the Colony’s development is on the island of. Viti Levu, 
where Suva has a population of 25,000. The small island 
of Ovalau contains the town of Levuka, which was the 
capital until supplanted by Suva in 1882. Vanua Levu is 
relatively undeveloped, and has only one town of conse- 
quence—Lambassa—which is the centre for the sugar mill 
and for the administration of the Northern District. 


Copra provides the second product of the Colony, and 
tropical fruit is also important. Gold from Tavua, on the 
north coast of Viti Levu, provides annual export earnings 
of some £1% million, Fijian currency, and employs a con- 
siderable labour force. 


Developments of small secondary industries and ad- 
ministrative services in Suva have consolidated Fiji’s im- 
portance, so that it has become the centre for a number 
of activities affecting many of the Pacific Islands. Trans- 
Pacific airlines use the Fijian airport of Nandi, and provide 
rapid communication with America, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. Fiji is the headquarters of the British High Com- 
missioner for the Western Pacific. The Central Medical 


School of Suva trains students for the whole area from 


New Guinea to Samoa, and the Makongai Leprosy Hospital 
draws patients from as far away as the Gilbert Islands 
or New Zealand. 


Total population of Fiji now exceeds 300,000. Of this 
number about 45% are Fijians, about 47% Indians, and 
the rest Europeans, Chinese, and others. The Fijians num- 
bered about 200,000 when their country was ceded to the 
British Crown in 1874. The population was reduced by 
a severe measles epidemic soon afterwards, and by 1905 


numbered only 87,000. After a period of stabilisation 
numbers rose after 1917, soon to be reduced again by the 
influenza epidemic in 1919, which reduced the Fijian popu- 
lation to its lowest point of 83,000. Since then, numbers 
have shown considerable recovery to nearly 136,000 at the 
end of 1952. 


However, Indians outnumber Fijians, totalling nearly 
149,000 at the end of last year. These Indians are the 
descendants of some 40,000 to 50,000 who came to Fiji 
between 1879 and 1916 as indentured labour to meet the 
needs of the growing sugar industry—even then providing 
the country’s main export. Today, Indians are increasing 
more rapidly than Fijians. The Fijian age and sex distri- 
bution is very favourable to high natural increase, and their 
gross reproduction rate of 2.21 indicates that under exist- 
ing birth and mortality rates their population would increase 
te 2.21 times its present level within a generation. The 
Indians have a less favourable age and sex distribution, 
but their crude birth rate is 42.5 per thousand, compared 
with 37.1 for the Fijians, and their crude death rate is 
lower. The Indian gross reproduction rate of 3.0 means 
that their numbers will reproduce threefold each generation. 
Moreover, the generation is shorter because Indian women 
have children at an earlier age than Fijian women. 


Although Fiji’s external trade is not very large, it 
is significant because it is growing and because it is repre- 
sentative of a considerable aggregate of trade in a number 
of Pacific countries, whose populations constitute a large 
total and have generally recovered from those earlier checks 
to growth which accompanied first contact with Europeans. 


For 1952 Fiji exports totalled nearly £11 million, 
Fijian currency, and her imports a little over £12 million, 
both series, especially exports, showing a substantial rise 
on figures for the previous year. The unfavourable balance 
of a little more than £1 million, Fijian currency, was only 
half as much as in 1951. Exports have been earning a 
large volume of dollars in recent years, because about a 
third of total exports have been soid to Canada, pre- 
dominantly sugar, and about a fifth to United States of 
America. Other main markets are United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Australia buys Fiji’s gold; which 
is mined by Australian companies in the Colony, and New 
Zealand takes a large proportion of sugar and banana ex- 
ports. 


NOTICE FOR HONGKONG MANUFACTURERS AND 
EXPORTERS FOR BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


IMPORT: Umbrellas, torch lights and _. bulbs, 
enamel ware, braces, belts, linen-cottons, lace edge, 
hurrican lanterns, pullovers, textiles, handkerchiefs, iron 
sheets, iron beds, nets, shoes all kinds, hosiery, woollen 
vans, hats, singlets, knitting wool, vacuum flasks, 
aluminium ware, cotton piece goods, shirts, earthenware, 
Chinese embroideries, brushes, gas lights and lamps in 
general. 

EXPORT: Cocoa, cotton, timber, oil palm produce, 
groundnuts,'tin ore, palm kernels, rubber, hides & skins, 
kola-nuts, guinea pepper etc. 

OFFERS TO: MESSRS. OLASUPO TRADING COM- 
PANY, IMO STATION, ABEOKUTA, 
NIGERIA, BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 
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JAPANESE ECONOMIC REPORTS 


TRADE WITH RED CHINA 


After the war, discussions have been conducted in 
Japan on the nation’s trade with China. Nobody doubts 
that it is as important as ever when considered from the 
economic point of view. Sometimes the trade was severely 
restricted, and sometimes the restriction was comparatively 
eased up during the past eight years. The government is 
now getting less strict in control over the export of non- 
strategic materials to China. 


Japanese Export to & Import from China 


(in US$1,000) 
Export - Import 


Main merchandises Japan exported or imported are: 


Exported Amount in 
1950 US$1,000 
Non-ferrous ) 5.683 
Chemical goods pro@ucts 598 
1951 
1952 
Imported Amount in Quantity in 
1950 US$1,000 1,000 tons 
1951 
Oil-bearing seeds 1,542 6 
1952 


DYE-STUFF EXPORT 


The export of Japanese dye-stuffs has been improving 
as is shown in the following table. 


Year Quantity in tons Amount in Yen 
899 549,213,000 


After the war, export of dye-stuff was restarted in 
1949, when a shipment to Red China was for the first 
time ‘permitted, which, however, was again banned in 1951, 
but was released in the following year. Dye-stuff exporters 
have greatly been dependent upon the market in China. 
They used to export to China or Manchuria up to some 
85 percent of the total amount of outward shipments, which 
ranged between 6,000 and 7,000 tons a year in and around 
1935. 


Future prosperity of the dye industry, therefore, could 
be said to be dependent on the future of trade with China. 


Postwar shipments of dye-stuffs (mostly indigo) to 
China are as follows: 


(in tons) 


Considering the season of the indigo export, which lasts 
from September to March, the total export to China for 
the current fiscal year can be estimated from the above 
figure to amount to some 1,000 tons, marking a new high 
after the war. Besides China, other markets are being dis- 
covered and nurtured recently in such countries as India, 
Pakistan, Argentina, and Brazil. The shipments in 1952 
broken down by the importing countries are: 


Amount in Quantity 

Countries Million Yen in tons 


The total export of one year, roughly speaking, oc- 
cupies about 10 percent of the nation’s annual production. 
The monthly level of production is being kept at 1,600 
tons or a little more of late, which is shown hereunder 
together with those of delivery and stock. 


Months Output Delivery Stock 
1953 

1,600 tons 1,476 tons 1,369 tons 

1,681 1,348 1,688 


The stockpile shows a normal level, which is equivalent 
tc one month’s output. The production rate will be main- 
tained in the coming quarter-year period. 


PRODUCTION INDEX IN MAY 


The mining and manufacturing production of Japan 


hit the postwar high in May with index at 160.4 (100=— 
1934-36) which is 16.9 percent higher than a year before, 
and 14.5 percent higher than the last year’s average of 
140.0. Incidentally the previous high was 158.1 recorded 
in April. Thanks to the improvement of electric power 
supply, the industrial production has been rising steadily 
since March last, even though the domestic market turned 
hesitant in anticipation of a possible truce in Korea. It 
did not seem to have been particularly affected by the 
shelving of the national budget bill and the subsequent 
implementation of the piecemeal provisional budget i 
the same period. 


There was in May little increase of the ielbention 
except in coal and several others. The general tone of the 
nation’s economy was firm. A breakdown by categories 
reveals that with exception of mining, textiles, rubber, 
and tanning, the production was maintained at a level higher 
than in the preceding month. Especially noticeable, among 
the gainers, were the building materials such as lumber and 
cement, the production of which rose sharply in May. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


In 1928, Japan’s first commercial airplane took to the 
air amid the shouts of jubilation raised by tens of thou- 
sands of people thronging in and around the airport. The 
plane was one of the “Nippon Koku-Yuso Kabushiki Kaisha” 
(Japan Air-Transportation Company), which was established 
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with a capital of one million yen. Being a protege of the - 


Government, this company received a liberal sum of govern- 


mental subsidy for developing several.inland routes. At 


its outset, the company received technical aid from severai 
civilian aeronautical research institutes, the first of which 
came into being in June, 1922, when aeronautics had 
entered a new epoch after World War I. The newly or- 
ganized one-million-yen forerunner of commercial aviation 
took over the two existing institutes that were flying their 
planes for years between Tokyo-Osaka, Osaka-Beppu 
(Kyushu), and Osaka-Takamatsu-Tokushima (Shikoku) 
lines. 
In spite of poor business, the company made some 
profit because of the liberal governmental grants. Its 
flying operations were 12 Tokyo-Osaka, 6 Tokyo-Fukuoka, 
and 6 Fukuoka-Dairen (Kwantung) round trips, every week. 
Growth of the company continued until 1939, when it was 
re-organized into a bigger concern called “Dai-Nippon Koku 
Kaisha’ (Greater-Japan Lines), a semi-governmental cor- 
poration with a capital of Y100 million, of which the 
Government shared Y37,250,000. The air routes fanned 
toward the south including Formosa. War enlarged in 
China then, and the Government was tightening its hold on 
the nation’s industries including civil aviation activities. 


This semi-governmental corporation took over all the 
existing air lines and also opened new ones, from Japan Pro- 
per to Parao (then Japanese Mandate Island) thence down to 
Deli (Timor Isl.). Besides this, the new company had its 
regular service maintained with Manchuria and south to 
Bangkok. After the outbreak of hostilities in the Pacific 
in 1941, the company came under the control of the Army, 
which utilized machines and mén exclusively for the mili- 
tary purpose until the end of the war. 


Governmental subsidies were given continuously and 
there was no break of them after the inception of the com- 
mercial air service in 1928. Such grants covered not only 
the losses incurred by business, but also the expense for 
the training of the crew. The transportation of mail and 
military cargo was also subsidized. The ratio in value of 
the subsidy versus the net income was quite large as is seen 
from the percentages at foot. 


(in Y1,000) 

Net B 
Year Income (A) Subsidy (B) A+B 
80 580 87 .8% 


Six years after the end of war, Japan Air Lines was 
established with airplanes chartered from the Northwest Air 
Lines, which included 3 Martin 2-0-2’s and one Douglas 
DC-4. The crew to man those machines also came from 
the same American company. Actual business started on 
Oct. 25, 1951. Japan was then still under Allied occupa- 
tion, and the activities of this company were confined merely 
to taking care of passengers on land, and everything nau- 
tical was entrusted to the American company. It was not 
until the coming into force of the Japanese peace treaty 
in 1952 and the enforcement by the Japanese Government 
of the Aeronautical Law on July 15, 1952, that this Japanese 
corporation was able to operate without depending upon 
foreign interests. On Oct. 24, the term of the Company’s 
contract with the Northwest terminated. The company pur- 
chased four DC-4’s to replace the planes that had to be 
returned to their original lessor. 


| The Japan Air Lines, capitalized at first at Y100 
million, increased its capital twice since then, in April 
and in November, 1952, to the present sum of Y400 million, 
which, most probably, will soon go up to Y600 million. 
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With a view to reciprocally extending the service into 
foreign lands, the Government of Japan started, imme- 
diately upon the enforcement of its Aeronautical Law, nego- 
tiations with foreign governments concerned for bilateral 
agreements. Such agreements were first concluded with the 
U.S. on Aug. 11, 1952, and then with the U.K. (signed 
on Dec, 29, 52), the Netherlands (signed on Feb, 17, ’53), 
Sweden (signed on Feb. 20), and Denmark (signed on 
Feb. 23), all more or less along the principles set down by 
Japan and the U.S. The Japanese Government is now con- 
cluding similar pacts with the countries in South and South- 
east Asia. Entry to ICAO and IATA is making pro- 
gress. 


JAPANESE AIR-LINE IN THE PACIFIC 


Some Japanese air and shipping companies are plan- 
ning to have their planes flying across the Pacific Ocean 
between Tokyo and San Francisco to carry passengers and 
cargo. The necessary bill will soon be submitted to the 
Diet for sanction. The new company the sponsors are 
going to establish will be of semi-governmental nature, with 
a capital of Y2 billion, of which Y1 billion will be supplied 
by the Government and the rest will be taken care of by 
the sponsors. The new company is scheduled to be inau- 
gurated on Nov. 1. A trial flight will be made twice during 
October and November so that sometimes early in December 
the first plane should take off from Haneda Air-Port heading 
for the destination over the 4,000-mile span of water. 


The company will employ Douglas airplanes on the 
route to San Francisco. The flight of the new Japanese 
international air-line will be made by a remodeled DC-6A 
plane. Within a year it will have five sister ships. Train- 
ing of the pilots has already started. The personnel will 
be about 1,000 including technicians and desk workers. 


NATIONAL INCOME IN 1952 


According to the estimate compiled by the Economic 
Counsel Board the national income for the year 1952 
amounted to Y5,213,900 million showing an increase of 
15.5 percent over the Y4,515,800 million for the preceding 
year, and the per capita annual income of the people was 
Y60,993, which, when scaled down to the pre-war level 
by the price rise ratio, will be equal to Y208 or, in index, 
98.6 against 100 for the average of 1934-36 base years. On 
the same pre-war basis, the annual expenditure on con- 
sumption is placed at Y161 per head, i.e. 98.8 in index 
number. The growing tendency toward the improvement 
of individual economic life and the more or less corres- 
ponding decline in corporate profits is evidenced by the 
three different estimates of ECB, which are: National In- 
come from Industrial Origin, Gross National Expenditure, 
and National Income by Distributive Shares, as outlined in 
the following: 


(1) National Income from Industrial Origin 


Income derived from various kinds of production of 
goods, classified as “agriculture’’, “fishing’’, etc. according 
to the sources, totals Y4,160,600 million, showing an in- 
crease of 13.5 percent over the preceding year’s Y3,665,900 
million. The percentage increase is smaller than the gain 
of 23.9 shown by the income from services, representing the 
year-to-year increase from Y851,800 million to Y1,055,100 
million. Thus the income from production of goods lost 
slightly in its ratio to the total, which is placed at 79.8 
percent as against the 20.2 percent represented by the 
service income. 


(2) National Income by Distributive Shares 


Income of salaried men and other wage earners as 
represented by “compensation to employees” rose by 22.4 
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percent to Y2,489,400 million in 1952, followed by the © 


income of unincorporated enterprises with a total of 
Y¥2,178,700 million or an annual increase of 18.5 percent. 
With a total of Y407,600 million the “corporate profits” 
show a decrease of 22.1 percent from that of the preceding 
year, which is attributed not so much to the general dull 
tone of business as to the increase in expenditures on 
wages. In percentage, the earned income constitutes 47.7 
of the total as against the 45.1 of 1951, the income of 
unincorporated enterprises 41.8 as against the previous 40.7, 
and the corporate profits 7.8, as against the previous 11.6. 


Including the earned income and the income of un- 
incorporated businesses, the income of individuals shows an 
overall increase of 21.8 percent, i.e. from the Y4,014,800 
million in 1951 to Y4,893,900 million in 1952. Reflecting 
this favorable turn, the consumptive expenditure of indi- 
viduals rose 18.5 percent with Y3,769,300 million. Thanks 
to the slow increase of taxes levied on personal income, 
which is estimated at Y777,600 million or only 7 percent 
above the level in 1951, the better personal income pushed 
up the savings level. In percentages, the ratio of individual 
savings as against individual income shows a gain from 12.7 
to 15.9 in two years from 1951 to 1952. 


The average per capita income of the nation is Y60,993 
a year for 1952, which is figured from the total income 
of Y5,213,900 million divided by the number of popula- 
tion, i.e. 85,483,000. The income rose by 289 times over 
the Y211 for the years 1934-36, but when adjusted to the 
price rise estimated at 293-fold, the real income comes down 
to Y208 or 98.6 percent of that of these base years. Like- 
wise the personal expenditure on consumption, estimated at 
Y44,094, comes down to Y161 or 98.8 percent of the pre- 
war figure of Y163, when deflated with the price rise of 117- 
fold that took place during the intervening years. 


(3) Gross National Expenditure 

The annual increase of 11.6 percent is largely due to 
the rise in personal consumption, estimated at 18.5 per- 
cent, and that of government, 22.5 percent. With a total 


of Y1,165,300 million for 1952 or a year-to-year decrease of: 


11.2 percent, the gross amount of domestic investment was 

at a lower level last year. This is construed to show that 

people at large were more prone to spend than to save. 
Statistical excerpts follow: 


(in Y billion) 
(1) National Income by Industrial Origin 


1951 1952 % Increase 
4,515.8 5,213.9 15.5 
Agriculture, Fishing & Forestry .. 1,023.0 1,202.8 17.6 
Mining, Comfmerce 2,642.9 2,957.8 11.9 
Transportation, Communication .. 318.6 390.4 22.5 
813.4 869.6 6.9 
Financing, Real Estate  ........ 157.9 187.8 18.9 
(Semi) Governmental ............ 186.6 215.2 15.3 
491.8 646.1 31.4 
(2) National Income by Distribative Shares 
1951 1952 % Increase 
Compensation of employees ...... 2,033.0 2,489.4 22.4 
Income of unincorporated enterprises 1,838.6 2,178.7 18.5 
Profits of public enterprises ...... —33.6 17.8 —47.0 
Net income from abroad ......... —1.9 —1.8 — 
(3) Gross National Expenditure 
1951 1952 % Increase 
Personal consumption ............ 3,180.1 3,769.3 18.5 
Gross private domestic investment 1,311.7 1,165.3 —11.2 
Net foreign investment .......... 72.3 57.2 —20.9 
Government expenditure  ........ 920.6 1,127.2 22.5 
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EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA JV. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices im Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia. 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Blidge. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 
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The financial year April 1952 to March 1953 has 
ended in a most gratifying revenue surplus of almost $73 


million. Actual revenue for the year was $484.6 m., ex- 


HONGKONG PUBLIC FINANCE 


penditure $411.7 m., balance $72.9 m. 


concerned but one continues to wonder. 


10, 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Estimated revenue 
was $290.7 m., expenditure $288.6 m., balance $2.1 m. 
The public has wondered, repeatedly, about the discre- 
pancies between estimates and actual revenue and expendi- 
ture. Explanations have been offered by the authorities | 
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Revenue balance as at 31 March 1953 was $296.9 m. 
From this amount—considered huge for Hongkong—an 
amount of $100 m. has been appropriated to a new re- 


serve, called ‘Revenue Equalisation Fund’. 


At the begin- 


ning of the new financial year 1953/54 the revenue balance 
amounts to $196.9 m. The current year, it is everywhere 
expected, will further bring an increase in the revenue 
balance of the Colony. 

Following are two statements as at March 31st, 1953:— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1952/53, ENDED 31st MARCH, 1983. 


Heads of Revenue 


Internal Revenue 


Licences, Fines, and 
Forfeitures 


Fees of Court or Office 


Kowloon-Canton Railway 


Revenue from Land, 


Colonial Development and 
Welfare Grants ...... 


Withdrawals from General 


Revenue Account... .... 


Total Revenue ....§ 290,762,200 


Estimates 


1952/53 


$ 
69,000,000 


32,070,000 


99,700,000 


14,101,400 


20,627,900 


7,276,400 


12,856,000 


4,555,000 


11,483,700 


14,113,600 


285,784,000 


2,610,000 


2,368,200 


Actual 
Revenue 
to 3lst 
March 1953 


Cc. 
74,209,795 .44 


33,891,831 .69 


161,284,242 .88 


18,129,235. 45 


26,645,986 .01 


8,264,419. 35 


15,534,868 .21 


6,023,416 .57 


18,917,278.94 


15,082,269 .35 


377 ,983,343 .89 


5,446,706.77 


1,160,395 .47 


100,000,000. 00 


484,590,446 .13 


37. 


anna om 


Actual 


Expenditure 


to 3lst 


March 1953 


302,374. 


2,470,394 . 
472,255. 
1,362,335. 


1,239,107. 
2,079,538. 
3,341,395. 


101,927. 
231,661. 


"1,850,960. 


445,381. 
694,733. 
108,177. 
281,231. 
298,204. 
29,943,530. 
9,125,906. 
2,067 ,933. 
1,805,431. 


891,128. 
286,456. 
241,540. 
4,576,095. 
543,019. 
520,742. 
9,328,169. 
21,338,769. 
42,776,170. 


816,280. 
9,423,956. 
29,026,513. 
8,098,357. 
1,345,769. 
5,546,444.: 
5,785,353. 


431,411. 
514,852. 
24,610. 
13,307,577. 
17,886,199. 
37,113,074. 
201,399. 
249,281. 
487,927. 
744,222. 


11,192,198. 
2,309,376. 


304,932.52 


3,658,889. 
260,361. 
5,034,976. 
17,670,179. 


1,544,312. 
46,622. 


100,000,000. 


Estimates 
Heads of Expenditure 1952/53 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry 
484,137 
Civil Aviation Department ........ 1,605,564 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
Colonial Secretariat and Legislature 2,229,292 
Commerce and Industry Department 3,553,468 
Cooperatives and Marketing Depart- 
ment :— 
A—-Cooperatives Division ...... 130,900 
B—Marketing Division ........ 231,993 
Defence :— 
A—R.H.K.D.F. Headquarters & 
Hongkong Regiment ...... 1,963,418 
B—H'ongkong Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve ........ 681,141 
C—-Hongkong Auxiliary Air Force 887,480 
D— Essential Service Corps 302,077 
E—Civil Aid Services ........ 434,150 
F—Registration of Persons 343,207 
G—Miscellaneous Measures 24,951,000 
Education Department 10,026,075 
Inland Revenue Department ....... 1,876,482 
Judiciary :— : 
A—Supreme Court 864,775 
B—Hongkong Magistracy ...... 277,337 
C—Kowloon Magistracy ......... 249,178 
Kowloon-Canton Railway _......... 5,193,370 
Labour Department ................. 624,496 
731,343 
Marine Department ................ 16,353,690 
Medical Department .. 21,952,371 
Miscellaneous Services ............ 6,222,168 
New Territories, District Administra- 
9,645,000 
30,653,147 
6,370,795 
3,792,836 
Public Relations Office :— 
A—Public Relations Division 522,644 
B—Broadcasting Division ...... 601,765 
Public Services Commission. ...... 27,248 
Public Works Department ........ 14,892,141 
Public Works Recurrent .......... 17,315,500 
Public Works Non-Recurrent ...... 37,844,600 
Quartering Authority  ............ 200,735 
Rating and Valuation Department .. 274,338 
Registrar General’s Department 492,570 
797,260 
Sanitary Department and Urban 
Council :— 
A-——Sanitary Department and 
12,454,682 
B—Resettlement of Squatters 3,294,487 
Secretariat for Chinese Affairs :— 
A—Secretariat for Chinese 
B—Social Welfare Office sa 2,505,924 
C—District Watch Force ...... 268,648 
Stores Department 4,748,540 
Treasury :— 
B—Custodian of Property ..... 49,776 
Transfer of Surplus’ Balance to 
Revenue Equalisation Fund ........ 
Total Expenditure ..... .--$ 288,673,012 


411,749,658. 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AS AT 31ST MARCH, 1953. 


LIABILITIES: ASSETS: 
z c c $ 
DEPOSITS :— CASH :— 
Colonial Development & Welfare Schentes 224,123.80 aw ike és 406 6466 17,684,759. 46 
82,000.00 In Hand (Kowloon-Canton Railway) .... 19,507.31 
Custodian of Property Surplus Fund 6,158,050.75 At Bank (Postmaster General) “ee eee 65,596 .04 
Custodian of Property—Abandoned Pro- 
$28,355.73 With Crown Agents (£54-11-8:) ........ 873.33 
Joint Colonial Fund (£616,000:) ........ 9,856,000.00 29,638,373.06 
Other Administrations 92,067.76 
Settlement with H.M.G. 15,987,695.10 FIXED DEPOSIT “ee 20,000,000 .00 
Commerce & Industry Department + 
ADVANCES :— 
Kowloon-Canton Railway 29,207.13 Personal 1,449,061 .59 
Netherland Harbour Works Company all 
Education Scholarships Fund ............ 92,014.47 
Grant Schools Building Depreciation Fund 494,713.53 
Pending Raising of Loan .............. 771,632.73 7,981,577.49 rea 
Grant Schools Provident Fund .......... 1,692,846 .43 
SPECIAL FUNDS:— 
S.C.A.—Chinese Public Dispensaries Fund 20,029.17 ; 
Investments :— am 
Trading Reserve Fund .........-..eee: 30,162,393.73 Education Scholarships Fund— it 1 
Sub Total:  .......... 83,684,274. 86 Hongkong Government Loan ........ 50,575.00 It 
Sterling Investments (£1,827-12-11) . 29,242.33 85,817.33 ‘Int 
DEVELOPMENT FUND:— 
Grant Schools Building Depreciation ste 
Deseo 417.016.138 Sterling Investments (£30,729-18-2:) . 491,678.53 
Grant Schools Provident Fund— con 
: Expenditure on Local Investments ...... 32,562.50 Sterling Investments (£100,327-4-8:) . 1,605,235.74 hy 
Expenditure on Loans 2,132,639.05  83,026,619.71 S.C.A.—Chinese Public Dispensaries 
— Fund— 
166,710,894.57 Hongkong Government Loan ........ 6,000.00 
; Trading Reserve Fund— the 
REVENUE BQUALIZATION FUND ...... 111,414,760.94 6,000,000 . 00 
Sterling Investments (£1,456,950-13-0:) 238,311,210.40 29,311,210.40 
Sub Total: ........++- 196,072,983.87 
Balance as at 1st April, 1952 .......... 219,232,413.80 DEVELOPMENT FUND :— 
Cash :— the 
Add Surplus from Ist April, 1952 to 8,037,937.43 
3lst March, '- Wed 72,840,788 .01 With Crown Agents (£44-7-8 :) 710.13 
Add appreciation on Investments ...... 4,889,093 .72 Joint Colonial Fund (£1,492,000:) .. 28,872,000. 00 
Advance Hongkong Government ...... 40,695.27 eve 
Sterling Investments (£3,056,098-4-2:) . 48 897,571.33 
pos 
Amount appropriated to Revenue Investments :— ce 
Equalization Fund 100,000,000.00 196,962,295.53 Hongkong Government 344% Dollar Loan 2,776,980. 00 
fwd Sterling Investments (£12,075,710-9-4:) . 193,211,367.46 195,988,347.46 
ser 
del 
Notes:— (a) Represents total of aredit balance on Kowloon-Canton Railway account under this Head. air 
tro 
(b) Represents total of debit balances on various accounts under this Head. wh 
Government holds 16,290 shares at a nominal value of $100 per share in Associated Properties Limited. wid 
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POSTAL SERVICES 


From the Report of the Postmaster General for the Year Apr. 1, 1952 to Mar. 31, 1953 


Finance—Post Office Revenue at $15,534,868 exceeded 
the estimate by $2,678,868. The major increase was in 
revenue from postage which at $15,387,929 was $2,537,929 
ever the estimate, the chief contributory causes being the 
general introduction of second-class mail and parcel ser- 
vices by air on ist June, 1952, and the heavy increases in 
surface parcel traffic, coupled of course, with the overall 
increase in volume of general airmail. 


‘* Wireless Revenue at $1,509,392 also exceeded the es- 
timate by $159,392 accounted for by increases both in 
domestic Broadcast Receiving Licences and in Rediffusion 
listeners. 


Expenditure for all services was $7,995,432 or $366,197 


ander the estimate. 


Postal Services—The total number of bags of mail of 


all descriptions handled was 283,383, representing a daily 


average of approximately 780 bags. 


The total number of mail items—excluding registered 
items and parcels—which passed through the Department 
reached a new record high figure of 95,800,536. 


With shipping practically back to pre-war standards 
and with the re-appearance also of Japanese shipping lines, 
it was possible to provide fast and frequent services to most 
destinations and to increase the number of direct despatches. 
It was, however, necessary to make slight adjustments to the 


International postage rates to cover the devaluation of 


sterling and the general increase in mail freight rates. 


The restricted service with the China ma‘nland was 
zontinued through the Kowloon-Canton Railway augmented 
hy infrequent sea despatches to Amoy, Swatow and Swabue. 


Apart from the fact that mails consigned by rail—and 


averaging 150 bags per day—are still manhandled over the 


border, the quantity and late arrival of these mails stretches 
the facilities of this Department to capacity and until the 
erstwhile ports of Shanghai, Tientsin, etc., are open to 
other Administrations for direct despatches of their mails 
it is impossible to envisage any lifting of the present restric- 
tions on registration, parcel and insurance items, even if 


the general lifting of all embargoes justified such a course. 


The normal service to Taiwan was maintained at six 
despatches monthly by sea to Keelung. 


The growing popularity of airmail services can be 
gauged by an increase of over 3,000,000 in items posted 
ever the previous year’s figure. Facilities for air trans- 
mission of parcels and second class airmail were introduced 
en a general basis on ist June, 1952. Concurrently, air 
postage rates were divided into four zones, simplifying 
the previous cumbersome method of individual charges both 
from the Public and Departmental points of view. The 
insurance service also, at normal surface rates, is now ac- 
cepted for most airlines. 


The tempo of air services is such that constant review 
is necessary to ensure the best utilization of all available 
services and the public is not slow to pick up faults or 
delays. Much criticism was evoked by the alteration of 
airmails from the United Kingdom consequent on the in- 
troduction of Comet services to Bangkok and Tokyo for 
which, inadequate linking services were pro- 
wided. 


The necessary link at Bangkok has now been pro- 
vided, thanks to the co-operation of the Bangkok Postal 
Authorities and Regional Air lines, but the service with 
the United Kingdom must still be considered generally un- 
satisfactory and is the subject of extensive correspondence. 


The gradual lifting of embargoes had a very noticeable 
effect in the increase of over 20% in parcel traffic where 
422,264 were dealt with as against the previous year’s figure 
of 344,435. The principal increase was in the 277,520 par- 
cels posted as against the previous total of 209,924. Con- 
stant revision of parcel post rates has been necessary to 
keep pace with rising freight charges and increased pay- 
ments due to other Administrations. 


The Registration and Insurance services were again 
patronized at a very high level, the total number of items 
at 2,162,206 being the second highest on record. (1950/51— 
2,293,079 registered articles). 


Forces mail continued to be handled by the British 
Army Post Office and Fleet Mail Office in conjunction with 
this Department. 


In the course of the year many warships of the United 
Nations countries called at Hongkong and their mails were 
dealt with by this Department under arrangements made 
with the Postal Administrations of the countries con- 
cerned. 


The Christmas 1952 postings of 1,506,673 letters es- 
tablished a new all-time record far in excess of the previous 
record of 1,084,000 posted at Christmas 1951. Of this huge 
total no less than 538,195 were posted in the two days 22nd 
and 23rd December, 1952. 


But for \the provision in 1951/52 of modern sorting 
equipment coupled with a wholesale revision of delivery 
arrangements it would have been impossible to deal prompt- 
ly with this huge total. In the event, however, not only 
did no delay occur, but a large United Kingdom airmail 
received at 9.30 a.m. on 26th December, was also sorted 
and delivered by 11 a.m. the same date. 


The revision of town deliveries in Hongkong paid such 
dividends that a similar revision was undertaken in Kowloon. 
It is, however, proving increasingly difficult to keép revisions 
in line with the continual building and development which 
in Kowloon is very much of the ‘Ribbon’ type. New areas 
are being settled and low buildings are being replaced by 
modern multi-storied structures, 


The burden of the delivery postmen is not eased by 
the apparent local aversion to letter box apertures in front 
doors in consequence of which much time and effort is 
inevitably wasted in ringing or knocking to call attention. 


The general upward trend in Postal business was also 
apparent in the Money Order and Postal Order remittance 
facilities. 10,541 Money Orders were dealt with to a total 
value of $2,048,677 as against the previous year’s totals 
of 9,056 and $1,817,975 respectively, an approximate over- 
all increase of 10%. As regards Postal Orders, 63,607 
orders valued at $1,072,851 were dealt with as compared 
with the previous year’s totals of €5,213 orders valued 
$828,735. The paradox of a reduction in number of orders 
but an increase in value is attributable to the introduction 
of the 42/- British Postal Order as against the previous 
highest value of 21/-. 
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The revenue from Money Order and Postal Order busi- 
ness amounted to $62,376.00. 


Radio Licensing, Wireless, Etc.—The report for 1951/52 
indicated a tendency for the ordinary broadcast listener to 
transfer to the more easily operated Rediffusion service. 
The figures in ensuing paragraphs, whilst confirming this 
prognostication do nevertheless reflect a slight revival in 
the popularity of ordinary broadcasting which may be 
attributed to the increased hours of broadcasting from Radio 
Hongkong. 


The total number of licences of all kinds in force at 
3lst March, 1953, was 43,034 as compared with 41,636 in 
the previous year. Practically the whole of the increase 
was in the ordinary domestic receiver licences which rose 
from 41,211 in 1951/52 to 52,606. 


Rediffusion continues to grow in popularity, probably 
on account ofthe long hours of service it provides. The 
royalties received by Government in 1952/53 _ totalled 
$557,052, an increase of $63,552 over the previous year. 


The total royalties indicate approximately 46,421 sub- 
scribers or an increase of 5,421 over the total for 1951/52 
and this increase, following an increase in the previous 
year of over 5,300 subscribers, is sufficient indication that 
this service meets a very big public need. 


In continuation of its important functions under the 
convention fer Safety of Life at Sea, the Wireless Imspec- 
torate Branch carried out 173 surveys of ships. radio 
stations, 51 inspections of ships, and one of an aircraft 
radio station. 19 ships direction finders were also calibrated 
during the year. 


The Hongkong Telephone Company, Limited provides 
a Public Telephone Service which covers Hongkong, Kowloon 
and the New Territories including Cheung Chow Island, and 
serves’ both the general public and the Hongkong Govern- 
ment. At 3lst March, 1953, the total number of direct 
exchange lines working on the Company’s system was 
25,877 and the number of extensions 13,039, making a total 
of 38,916 stations compared with 35,452 in the previous 
year. 


FAR EASTERN 
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The essential equipment for development continues to 
arrive and it is hoped that expansions to existing Main 
and Rural exchanges will be completed before November, 
1953. Further extensions to Main exchanges are on order 
and are expected to be ready for service in 1954.~* 


Cable and Wireless Limited are responsible for all 
telegraphic services, and, in conjunction with the Hongkong 
Telephone Company links -with China, Macao, Philippines, 
Formosa, Japan, U.S.A., Canada, the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe, Singapore, Malaya, Jesselton, Bangkok, 
Indonesia (Bandung and Djakarta), Australia and New 
Zealand. A short range ship-to-shore radio telephone ser- 
vice is also operated. 


Cable and Wireless Limited afre also responsible for 
the technical maintenance of the ex-Government services 
of meteorological communications, aeradio, ship-shore tele- 
graphy and Broadcasting services. 


Accommodation—aAlterations to the main building con- 


tinue and whilst enormous improvements are being made to — 


the Public Halls and sorting sections, the Department how- 
ever still lacks adequate office accommodation for its multi- 
farious activities behind the scenes. This is mainly due to 
a general shortage-of accommodation for Government De- 
partments as a result of which at least six other Depart- 
ments are housed in the Post Office Building. The position 
will be improved as the office building programme progresses. 
Kowloon Post Office is still housed in a converted garage. 


The same s-tuation holds m connexion with Branch 
Offices. A small office was opened in rented premises in 
Tsun Wan on Ist February, 1953, and immediately justified 
its existence by sales of stamps amounting to over $3,000 
in the first short month without any equivalent reduction 
in the sales at Kowloon itself, 


The cumulative effect of improved working conditions 
is evident in the happier and more co-operative attitude 
of the whole of the staff who now appreciate that the 


“Public Service demands service before self; and this changed 


outleok has in itself gone far to enable the Department as 
a team to cope with the heavily increased duties. 


THE TANAH MERAH ESTATES 
(1916) LIMITED 
(Incorporated under the Con- 
panies Ordinance, Hong Kong) 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Thirty-second Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Company will be 
held at the Registered Office of 
the Company, 101/102 Edinburgh 
House, Queen’ s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, on Wednesday, 16th 
September 1953 at noon, to adopt 
the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended 31st March 1953, to 
declare a Dividend, to elect a 
Director, to elect Auditors and to 
transact any other ordinary busi- 
ness. 


The Transfer Book and Share 
Register of the Company will be 
closed from 7th to 16th September 
1953, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Directors, 
A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD., 
General Managers. 


HE Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking 
Corporation have pleasure 
in announcing the open- 
ing of a new office of 
the Bank at 22 Place 
Vendome, Paris l* on 
lst September 1953. 
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COMMERCE 


OUTLOOK FOR TRADE & TRADING 
PRACTICES 


| From Guenter Reimann (New York) 


Any decline of dollar commodity 
prices will be moderate in the fore- 
seeable future. Only a few strategic 
commodities such as rubber, tin, cop- 
per, and to a limited extent some 
agricultural products, will be under 
pressure—temporarily. Industrial ex- 
port markets will greatly widen. This 
applies to capital as well as to con- 
sumer goods. Behind the Iron-Curtain 
countries will give large orders. 


Additional facilities for export cre- 
dits will be made available and will be 
used. Foreign private commercial in- 
debtedness will again increase, includ- 
ing countries 
ing experiences have been had. But 
Government-supported financial] institu- 
tions will greatly extend the availability 
of export credits while official dollar 
aid will sharply shrink. 


Individual firms will have to enlarge 


their financial engagements in soft- 
currency countries. More facilities 
for conversion of commercial funds 


will be created. Firms attempting to 
avoid any foreign financial risk will 
lose opportunities of a type which 
do not fit into the pre-war pattern 


. of international finance. 


Most soft-currency countries will de- 
pend on extensive use of switch and 
clearing exchange and barter possibili- 
ties. Firms which are prepared to 
enter into such engagements will be 
able to take advantage of numerous 
commercial deals to be offered during 
the next transitional period. 


* * * 


One cannot rule out the possibility 
that the spell of peace will vanish sud- 
denly by the end of this. year or in 
1954. In that event, the prospect of 
new dollar inflation would.be strongly 
felt on financial markets, and there 
would be an improved outlook for most 
soft currencies. Trends of U.S, mone- 
tary policies will soften dollar values. 
Short and medium term indebtedness 
of the U.S. Government will increase 
considerably before the end of the 
year. The risk of a serious contraction 
of private credits will not be taken. 
Conversion plans will therefore be 
postponed indefinitely. There is no 
serious shortage of liquid funds which 
may return to speculative markets ai 
a later stage. When this happens, a 
new inflow of foreign funds will take 
place and reverse the outflow of gold, 
thus upsetting efforts to stabilize in- 
ternational balances of payments, 


with which discourag-. 


International trade based on switch, 
compensation and barter deals is great- 
ly increasing. Profit margins of for- 
eign exchange dealers may be shrink- 
ing. But the volume of: such trans- 
actions is expanding. More’ govern- 
ments are now authorizing, and some- 
times directly encouraging, private 
firms to use such facilities, ’ 


The gap between domestic and world 
market prices is in many cases widen- 
ing. Additional difficulties are thus 
developing for countries which must 
export surplus products in order to 
finance urgently needed imports, Poli- 
cal difficenities make it impossible to 
revise official currency values: Un- 
official but authorized use of lower 
soft-currency exchange values becomes 
a temporary solution. Even Mexico 
is now trying to promote exports of 
surplus products in such a way, for 
instance through barter deals where 
the foreign exporter must accept pdav- 
ment in surplus.goods (sisal, textile 
fibres, honey, etc.). Knowledge of the 
opportunities for such transactions, of 
the attitude of the authorities, and of 
the techniques of payments in clear- 
ing exchange has become a decisive 
competitive factor in many countries. 


HONGKONG BANK’S BRANCH IN 
PARIS 


The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation is opening a new 
branch in Paris on September 1, to 
accommodate business clients and those 
on home leave. Situated at 22 Place 
Vendome, the new branch will be 
near the capital’s financial centre, 
almost opposite the Ritz Hotel. 
Hitherto the only branch of the Bank 
in France has been at Lyons, founded 
in 1881. It is expected that this 
branch will eventually close down. 

Mr. D. C. Davis, formerly _ sub- 
Manager of the Hongkong branch, who 
was interned here during the war, is 
to be Manager, and Mr. R. A. Jardine 
will be sub-Manager., 

Other branches of the Bank in 
Europe are in London and Hamburg. | 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 


MARKETS 
Report for week Aug. 10-15: 
Gold 
August High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 

10 264% 264% 
ll 264% 26336 276% High 
12 263% 262% Low 274% 
13 264 . 262% 
14 264% 263 
15 264% 264 


The opening and closing prices were 
both at $264% per tael of .945 fine, 


and the highest and lowest were $2647% 
and 262%. 


During the week under review, mar- 
ket was quiet with few changes in 
prices. The easy US$ exchanges pull- 
ed down the prices at one time, but as 
our small stock was unable to meet de- 
mands, prices reacted and cross rates 
worked a little nearer to that of C.LF. 
Macao quotation. The future is not 
bright, and higher prices are not to be 
expected as US$ exchanges are ex- 
pected to be lower yet. 


Interest favoured buyers, totalled 
$1.85 per 10 taels of .945 fine.. De- 
mands for cash bars were not large; 
available stock was too small. Trad- 
ings were small and amounted to 118,- 
200 taels or an average of 19,700 taels 
per day. Positions taken figured at 
64,200 taels per average day. Cash 
sales amounted to 15,970 taels, of 
which 7,970 taels listed and 8,000 
taels arranged. Exports figured at 
4,200 taels, which were divided in small 
lots of 3,000 taels to Singapore and 
1,200 taels to Indochina. Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
HK$13.20-13.00 and 12.60-12.45 respec- 
tively per tael of traded .945 fine. Im- 
ports were very small, about 500 taels. 
Local consumption for ornaments was 
poor and sales were mostly met by dis- 
posals from customers. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$38.62-38.42. Asked price 
US$ 39.40 C.LF. Macao. 


Silver 
Aug. 10-15 Bar pertael $ coin 5 20c coins 
High 5.50 3.55 2.70 
Low 5.48 3.53 2.67 


Trading Totals 2,500 taels 6,000 coins 8,000 coins 


The market was quiet and prices were 
lower on weakness of US$ exchanges. 
Exporters were out of the market, and 
buyers were scattered with some re- 
quirements by local silversmiths. 


U.S.$ 
August High Low High Low 
10 $5991, 599 598% 597 re 
11 600 598% 59914 597% 
12 598% 596%, 597% 594% 
13 597% 596% 596 
14 59814 597% 5961, 595% 
15 598 59714 596% 5954 
Trading Oash 266,000 
Totals U.S.$515,000 Forward 3% m. 


D.D. rates: High 598%. Low 595%. Sales: 


U8$210,000. 


The market was easy and rates were 
dropping on the strength of rates in 
New York, which touched 2.74, only 
six points lower than official rate. 
Other factors were the quietness of 
local business and practically no de- 
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mand for the hard currency by general 
import business. In the T.T. sector, 
Japan and Bangkok merchants were 
good sellers, demand was rather poor. 
In the Notes market, speculators were 
mostly on the oversold side, though 
positions taken were not heavy and 
figured at US$2% million. Interest 
favoured buyers and amounted to 10 
cents per US$1,000. In the D.D. 
sector, the market was very quiet. 


Miscellaneous T.T. & D.D. Rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$:—Philippines 2.11- 
2.07, US$ in Japan 6.00, and Japan 
0.014-0.0139. Highest and lowest per 
HK$ in foreign currency :—Malaya 
0.535-0.5345, Indochina (T.T.) 11.70 
(D.D.) 11.30, and Bangkok 2.95. 


Market was very quiet with only 
better sellers for Yen, as goods shipped 
from the Colony have to remit their 
proceeds back. 


Sales: Pesos 175,000, Yen 90 
million, Malayan $ 420,000, Piastres 12 
million and Baht 2% million. 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$:—England 15.86- 
15.78, Australia 12.30-12.28, New Zea- 
land 13.20, Egypt 14.00-13.80, South 
Africa 15.42-15.40, India 1.20-1.1575, 
Pakistan 1.11-1.105, Ceylon 1.07-1.06, 
Burma 0.85, Malaya 1.833-1.83, Canada 
6.005-5.98, Philippines 2.17-2.12, Macao 
1.02-1.01, Japan 0.01355-0.0133, France 
0.0143-0.0142, Indochina 0.0875-0.0865, 
Indonesia 0.205-0.201, and Bangkok 
0.328-0.327. 


NOTICE 


HONGKONG TRAMWAYS 
LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of 60 cents per 
share, less tax, has been declared 
in respect of the year ending 
3ist December 1953. 

This dividend will be payable 
on or after Thursday, 10th 
September 1953, at the Registered 
Office of the Company, where 
Shareholders are requested to 
apply for warrants. 

Notice is hereby also given that 
the Register of Members of the 
Company will be closed from 
Thursday, 27th August, to Thurs- 
day, 10th September 1953, both 
days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 


W. H. PATERSON, 


Secretary. 
Hongkong, 
12th August, 1953. 


Chinese Exchanges 

Chinese official rates were unchanged 
at 4,270 per HK$, 22,270 per US$ and 
68.590 per £ sterling. People’s Bank 
Notes were quoted at HK$180 per mil- 
lion. 

Taiwan official buying and selling 
rates were for US$ at 15.55-15.65 and 
for HK$ at 2.59-2.61. Taiwan $ notes 
quoted HK$232-220 per thousand, and 
remittanees at 220-217.50. 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Survey for the 2 weeks ended 
August 15, 1953 


The hopes of better things to come, 
foreshadowed in July, so far have 
failed to materialise in the local 
markets. Trade with mainland China 
was dormant owing to a lack of for- 
eign exchange allocations by the au- 
thorities, and this also applied to trade 
with South Korea. 


However, there have been allevia- 
tions, notwithstanding the off-season in 
trade, the heat (or is it the humidity?), 
and the typhoons which seem to haunt 
the China Seas at this time of year. 
The principal of these is that five 
more categories of Chinese-type pro- 
ducts manufactured in HK have been 
declared eligible for import into the 
USA, namely: confectionery, shrimp 
sauce & paste, bean curd & rice sticks, 
oysters & oyster sauce, and _ cotton 
wearing apparel. These now bring the 
total to 23 main commodities which 
can be despatched to the US. 


A campaign is being carried on in 
China to force firms engaged only in 
the import trade to switch over to 
industry. As a result some firms have 
been obliged to close down. At pre- 
sent firms doing both import & export 
are allowed to continue—but for how 
long? 

During the two weeks under review, 
the markets stood as follows: Cotton 
Yarn was at first active with purchases 
by Indonesian merchants, but turned 
quiet after satisfaction of their re- 
quirements. Trading was fairly brisk 
on the Metals market, with buyers in 
evidence from Taiwan, Indonesia and 
Thailand. The Industrial Chemicals 
market remained dull. Transactions 
in Paper were for the most part on 
a small scale, but at the close the 
demand from Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines showed signs of improvement and 
enquiries were also received from 
North Korea. In the China Produce 
market transactions were brisk, the 
most popular items being: toasted gar- 
lic (India, Singapore, Penang, Indo- 
china, India); castor seed (Japan, 


Europe); hemp seed (Europe); rosin 
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(Japan, Thailand, Indonesia, Taiwan. 
S. Korea); rhubarb (Indonesia); tea 
(Africa, Malaya, Netherlands, 
tralia); hopseeds (Japan); gallnuts 
(Europe, Japan); gypsum (Indonesia); 
brans (Singapore); dried chili (Japan, 
Singapore); black unhulled sesamum 
(Europe, Japan, S. Korea); bitter 
almond (U.K., W. Germany); aniseed 
star (Europe); silk waste (Europe, 
Japan); raw silk (Europe) ; cassia lignea 
(Middle East, India); galangal (India, 
Indonesia) ; feathers (Europe); aniseed 
oil (France, Switzerland); woodoil 
(Europe, Japan); cassia oil (Europe, 
Japan); rapeseed oil (Europe); soya- 
bean oil (Africa, Netherlands); real 
gar (India, Southseas). During the 
week the following were received frdm 
the mainland: Cottonseed oil 275 
tons, gypsum 1560 bags, rosin 3315 
cases, aniseed star 380 bags, gallnuts 
520 bags, garlic 17,080 packages, castor 
seed 1300 bags, hempseed 1210 bags, 
rhubarb 575 bags, menthol crystals 55 
cases, raw silk 115 bags, tea 3025 cases, 


manganese ore 90 bags, realgar 295 
bags. 


HK Commodity Prices as at Aug. 15, 
1953 


(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(1 picul — 133.3 Ibs.) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 10s $850, HK 20s 
$1240 & $1220 per bale. Indian 14s 
$800, 26s $1240, 40s $1500 per bale. 
Italian 20s $1125, 32s $1550, 42s 


Egyptian 20s skein $1065. per 
ale. 


Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Europe 40’ length 5/16” diam $43 per 
picul, 4%” $42. %” to 1” $39; HK-made 
20’-40’ 34”, %” $38 per  picul. 
Mild Steel Plates, Japan 4’ x 8’ 1/16” 
$59, 3/32” $58, 3/16” $53 per picul. 
Galvd Steel Plain Sheets, UK 4’ x. 8 
3/32” & %” 70 cents per lb. Galvd 
Iron Sheets, Japan 3’ x 7’ USSG24 25 
cts per lb, G26 56 cts, G31 $5.30 per 
sheet. Mild Steel Polished Shafting 
UK 20’—22’ 2” $100 per picul. Corr. 
Roofing Iron Sheets, Japan 3’ x T 
BWG24 55 cts per lb. G28 61 cts, G32 
$4.90 per sheet. Corr. 
Sheets, Japan 2%’ x 7’ G26 $9.36 
per sheet. Aluminium Sheets, Japan 
4’ x 8’ 99.5% alloy G16—G24 $2.26 
per lb. Japan 1 x 2 metres 99.5% 
alloy G20—G22 $2.15 per lb. Conver 


Sheets, Germany 4’ x 8’ 1/32”—1/16” | 


$2 per lb. Galvd Iron Wire, Europe 
or Japan G8 $48 per picul, G10 $50, 
G18 $55. Wire Nails, Eurove or Japan 
l-picul keg 2%” x 10 BWG $53 ver 
nieul, 5” x 6 BWG $56. Steel Wire 
Ropes, UK 24 x 6 x 7 1” $2.30 per 
lb, 1%’ -$2.10, 2” $1.50. 3” $1 20. 
Tinplate Waste, 
14” x 20” 1-ton skid $80 per 200-ths. 
Black Iron Plate Waste, Waste. USA 
18” x 24” & over G29—G33 $32.50 
per picul. Tinplate, UK 20” x 28” 
200-lb tinlined case of 112 sheets $113. 

Industriel Chemicals—Acetic Acid, 
Glacial 99-100%, Germany  25-kile 
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carboy $1.20 per lb. Cresylic Acid, 
UK 448-lb drum 75 cts per lb. Stearic 
Acid, Australia 140-lb bag needle-form 
64 cts per lb. Borax, Granular, 
Netherlands 50-kilo gunny bag $31.50. 
Lithopone 30% Germany 50-kilo paper 
bag 33% cts per lb. Gum _ Arabic, 
Sudan 100-kilo bag 74 cts. per Ib. 
Rubber Accelerator, Japan M 50-kilo 
drum $2.90 per lb. Sodium Nitrate, 
Germany 100-kilo gunny bag $30 per 
picul. Tanning Extract, UK Quebracho 
105-lb bag 80 cts per lb; Mimosa 1-cwt 
double bag 61 cts per lb. Bicarbonate 
of Ammonia, UK 2-cwt drum $615 per 
ton, 

Paper—Art Printing 31” x 43” 
coated one side, UK 88gr 88-lb ream 
lst qual $80 per ream, Sweden $82.50, 
Norway $83; coated both sides UK 
95-120gr 90-110 lb ream $1 per lb. 
Bond 22’’ x 34” white, Norway/Sweden 
watermarked & brand name 60gr 32-lb 
ream $24.50 per ream; Central Europe 
unwatermarked & without brand 60gr 
32-lb $22.50 per ream. Woodfree 
Printing 31” x 43”, Austria/Czech/ 
Netherlands 50gr & under 43-48 lb 
ream 71/72 cts per lb, 60gr & over 
57-60 lb 70 cts per lb, 65-75gr 65-70 
lb 69/70 cts per lb, 85-95gr 80-100 lb 
ream 65/69 cts per lb. Manifold 22” 
x 34” white, Norway 30gr 16-lb ream 
$16.30 per ream, Sweden $17, Italy 
$16.80. Cellophane 30gr 36” x 39”, 
Japan $70 per ream, Italy $71.50, Czech 
(old stock) $60/$58 per ream. 
Cigarette, UK $14.20 per ream. MG 
cap 20gr 17%-lb ream 25” x 44’, Aus- 
tria $10 per ream, Norway $10.40, 
Japan $8.90. MG Pure White Sulphite, 
40gr 47-lb ream 35” x 47”, Sweden 
$28 per ream, 50-90gr 60-100 lb ream 
35” x 47”, Europe 65/68 cts per lb. 
Newsprint in ream 31” x 43’, 50-52gr 
50-lb ream, Europe $20.60 per ream, 
Poland $20.30. Duplex Board coated 
one side, Sweden 250gr 240-lb ream 
31” x 43”, with brand name $110 


_ per ream, without name $113, Czech 


250gr 240-lb ream 31” x 43” $107, W. 
Germany $108. Strawboard 26” x 31”, 
Netherlands 80z $430 per ton, 8-160z 
$435, 10-120z $428, 14-160z $425; 
Japan 10-l160z $435; Shanghai $430 
per ton, 

Cement—Green Island Emerald 
Brand 112-lb bag $7.55 (official price 
$6.35), 100-lb bag $6.90 (o.pr. $6.35). 
Snowcrete White Cement (Green Is) 


lewt bag $17 (o.pr. $15.75. Danish 
Cement l-cwt bag $16.60. Japanese 
Cement 100-lb bag $6.60, 1-cwt bag 
$7.20. 

China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Woodoil in bulk $129 per picul. Ani- 


seed Oil 15 deg export qual $520 per 


picul. Cassia Oil 80-85% ca exp. qual. 
$1100. Cottonseed Oil. NE China 
$110. Soyabean Oil, Manchuria $102. 


Sesamum Seed Oil, Tientsin in tin $210, 
Hankow’ excl. drum $118 per picul. 
Citronella Oil, Taiwan $2.36 per Ib. 
Groundnut Oil, Shanghai 2q $160 per 
picul, Tsingtao in drum $165, Hong- 
kong 1q excl. drum $180 per picul. 
Other Produce: Aniseed Star, Nanning 
1q $185 per picul. Rice Bran, Hankow 


2a $20.50 per picul, Nanning $21.30. 
Wheat Bran, Hankow $20.50. Cassia 
Lignea 80-lb bale 1q $56.20, in bulk 
$51.50. Gallnuts. Hankow unselected 
qual $26 per picul. Garlic, Toasted, 
Kumshan $115.50 per picul, Hoyuen 
$80.60; Untoasted Ningpo $40.50. 
Gypsum, White, Hupeh $11.50 per 
picul. Bitter Almond, Tientsin $116.75 
per picul. Galangal. Kwangtung $43.50, 
Red Chili Dried, Tsingtao $77.50 per 
picul. Feathers, Duck 85% $352 & 
$327 per picul. Rhubarb, Tientsin 
$87 per picul. Maize, Thailand White 
$29 per. picul. Menthol Crystals 
$24.20 per lb. Rosin, Kwangtung East 


River A-grade $82 per quintal, B-gr 
$72.50, C-gr $72, West River N-gr 
$73.50 per quintal. Sesamum, Un- 


hulled, Shanghai Black $83 per picul. 
Castor Seed, Tientsin $50.50 per picul; 
Hempseed, NW China Large $41.50; 
Hop Seed, Tientsin (old stock) $57 
per picul. Raw Silk, Canton 22/24 
denier $2670 per picul, Manchuria 
(Tussah) A-grade $2400 per  picul. 
Silk Waste, Canton B-grade _ short 
strips $690 per picul; Manchuria 
(Tussah) $385. Spun Silk, Shanghai 
140/2 $1800 per case of 50-kilos. 
Tea: Green, Hunan best qual $420 per 
picul; Pao Chung Scented, Taiwan 2q 
$350. Beans: Black, Shanghai 1q $82 
per picul; Broad, Central China Medium 
$27.80, Hankow Small $21.50. Sova, 
Manchuria 1952 crop $79, 1951 $70.59, 
1949 $67.50 per picul. Minerals: 
Tungsten Ore, HK 65% $800 per picul. 
Realgar, Hunan $180 per picul. 


IMPORTS INTO USA OF HONGKONG 
MANUFACTURES 


A press announcement by the HK 
Dept of Commerce & Industry under 
date of August 14 states that further 
agreement has been reached with the 
US authorities regarding the  proce- 
dure for importing locally-manufactured 
or processed commodities into’ the 
United States. 

In addition to the commodities re- 
ferred to in the press announcements 
of January 10, 1953. April 24, 1953 
and June 20, 1953, Hongkong Govern- 


ment Comprehensive -Certificates of 
Origin can now be issued (for the 
following items :— confectionery. 


shrimp sauce and paste, bean curd and 
rice sticks, oysters and oyster sauce, 
and cotton wearing apparel, such as: 
(a) men’s shirts, (b) women garments 
(whether or not embroidered) includ- 
ing blouses, nightgowns. undergarments 
and aprons; and (c) children’s articles. 
including feeders, sunsuits, bed sheets 
and dresses. 


This makes a total of 23 groups of 
locally-manufactured or processed 
commodities which can now be export- 
ed to the USA under the agreement 
with the United States authorities. 
Discussions are continuing on _ other 
commodities and further announcements 
will be made as soon as agreement is 
reached. 
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HONGKONG COMPANY 


INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended August 8, 1953:— 


Hongkong Safety Tyre Retreading 
Company, Limited— Business of re- 
conditioning, re-treading, recapping 
and servicing of rubber tyres and tubes, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$500,000; 
Registered Office, 581, Fuk Wa Street, 
ground floor, Kowloon; Subscribers: 
Lau Ming Hoi, 563, Sheung Yuen Ling, 
Diamond Hill, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Sinn Sing Fook, 16, Man Mow Ter- 
— Kennedy Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant. 


Fung Yee Lung Company Limited— 
Merchants, exporters and _ importers, 
refrigerators, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$600,000; Registered Office, 10, 
Queen’s Street, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers: Louie Gar Pon, 10, Queen’s 
Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Louie 
Fat Nung, 10, Queen’s Street, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Louie Kim Tse, 10, 
Queen’s Street, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Sing Sung Weaving Factory Limited 


—Manufacturers, dealers, importers, 
exporters, etc. of knitted articles; 
Nominal Capital, HK$320,000; Sub- 


scribers: Lee Chen Che, ‘315, Prince 
Edward Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Chiang Tseng See, 16, Kuutsford Ter- 
race, 3rd floor.._Kowloon, Merchant. 


Brindle’s Tak Cheong’ Brothers 
(Borneo) Limited—Builders, contrac- 
tors. etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$500,000; 
Registered Office, 171, Des Voeux 
Road Central, 2nd floor, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: Wong Tak 
Kwong, 100, Taipo Road, 3rd floor, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Wong Po Tin, 15, 
Caroline Hill Road, ist floor, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


HONGKONG STCCK & SHARE 
MARKET 


Last week at the share market there 
was reduced activity and brokers took 
time out. After the hectic trading in 
July and brisk activity during many 
weeks prior to the conclusion of the 
truce in Korea it was only to be ex- 
pected that volume of trading would 
decline. 

Idle capital remains on the alert but 
the attractions of the local securities 
are not exactly what investors, con- 
servative and otherwise, would wish it 
to be. In the first place, dividends 
are. generally, much lower than in- 
vestors could expect seeing the high 
earnings however, it been the 
policy of company directors to provide 
rather for posterity than for the present 
shareholder. This policy, in itself testi- 
fying to the very firm confidence of 
the influential financial circles in the 
Colony’s future, is sound and it has 
always had a sobering effect on the 
more unbalanced trading community 
who are easily scared when Peking 
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thunders. However, the interests of 
the shareholders particularly the middle 
class investors should not be ignored; 
they expect to receive a higher divi- 
dend and many do calculate’ very 
seriously with the money which thcy 
derive from their investments in local 
utilities and other shares. When they 
read that this or that company has 
again had a very profitable year they 
are not elated because they know that 
these profits will be salted away in 
one fashion or another, and that the 
dividend will be the same as before— 
if not less. The assets, to be sure, 
will increase in value over a period 
and the market price, one may hope, 
would consequently rise; this, however, 
is rarely so as the local price is mainly 
determined by the yield, and the yield, 
in times of real or imagined insecurity, 
tends to be around 20% while in 
calmer periods the annual return moves 
between 8 to 12%. It has often been 
suggested, by a few stalwarts, that 
the almighty company directors may 
consent to a more generous dividend 
policy especially in times of stress and 
anxiety; these pleadings have not met 
with any success. Shareholders here 
are on the whole not of the aggres- 
sive type, they seem to be quite con- 
tent with what they receive and they 
have abiding faith in the wisdom of 
directorial decisions. When a _ share- 
holder at various anhual meetings 
dared to suggest the granting of a 
higher dividend than was proposed, his 
suggestions were listened to with 
sympathy but that was all he, and his 
supporters, received. From a general 
economic point of view, the policy of 
company directors, “all for posterity”, 
will find strong endorsement—from the 
theorists, certainly not from the living 
shareholders. 


Currently the yield has considerably 
improved compared to earlier this year. 
Today industrials pay between 10 to 
12%, utilities 8 to 9%, and real estate 
6 to 8%. Such yields are considered 
very high in Europe but here, where 
stability is of a different order, yield 
expectations differ. Private commer- 
cial interest exceeds 12% and loans 
for real estate brought lenders up to 
20% p.a. 


The turnover last week, indicating 
a recession, was small, the daily aver- 
age amounting to 20,000 to 30,000 
shares at a value of about $300,000. 
In July, which was the record month 
of this year, the turnover totaled $24% 
million, while for the first 7 months 
of this year the total was $86 m. or 
a monthly average of $12.8 m. For 
the first 2 weeks of August the turn- 
over came to $4.2 m. 


The political situation was regarded 
as rather encouraging. The signs of 
Russian accommodation are a 
ing but extreme caution must be 0 
served in spite of the ‘peace offensive’ 
of the Kremlin. In Korea, the pre- 
parations for the peace parley are 
underway and if one is inclined to take 


a more sanguine view of possible de- 
velopments a higher market could be 
expected. The general consensus of 
stock market opinion is however more 
realistic and the trend is accordingly 
judged to be stable with fractional 
gains of a few popular shares. Buyers 
are still more in evidence than sellers, 
and usually buyers have to give in to 
sellers’ ideas of prices. | 


Last week’s closing prices, highest 
& lowest rates, and turnover in the 
shares deal in:— | 


Far EAST 


Economic ‘Review 


Public Utilities — 

H.K. Tramways, 24.90 b; 25 sa. 

Peak Trams (F. Paid), 42 b. 

Peak Trams (P. Paid), 21.10 b. 

Star Ferries, 125 nom. ~ 

China Lights (Fully Paid), 12.40 b; 12% sa; 
12.40/% sa. \ 

— Lights (Partly Paid), 8.40 b; 8.46 s; 
sa. 

H.K. Electrics, 27 b; 27.30 s: 27.10 sa. 

Macao Electrics, 9 b. 

Sandakan Lights (O), 7.70 nom. 

_Sandakan Lights (N), 7 nom. 

Telephones, 21.70 b; 21.80 s. 

Shanghai Gas, 1 nom. 


ts, 18-70. b 
emen , ; 18.70/.80/.70 sa. 
H.K. Ropes, 18 nom. 


Closing Highest Lowest 

1535 .00 1540.00 1535.00 49 
Union Waterboat .............. 18.70 18.70 18.40 
Wheelock Marden 8.60 8.65 8.60 16,600 
85,. 00 85.00 85.00 
Whampoa Dock _............. 21.80 21.80 21.70 550 
China Provident 11.90 12.00 11.90 5,100 
7.90 7.90 7.90 1,000 
60.50 61.50 60 . 50 2,039 
25.00 25:00 24.80 9,400 .. 
Come. 12.50 12.50 12.30 11,789 

do 8.40 8.40. 8.35 8,998 
H.K. Telephone” .........sse6. 21.80 21.80 21.60 3,640 
Gis Gitta 18.70 18.80 18.60 13,900 
FOE 22.20 22.50 22.20 5,400 
2.90 2.90 2.90 200 
China Entertainment ........ 18.30 18.30 18.30 200 
2.10 2.10 2.10 1,000 
125.00 125.00 124.00 300 
Kwong Sang Hong ........<.. 154.00 154.00 153.00 64 
cb 0.0 can 2.55 2.55 2.55 5,000 
Asian WAvigatiom 1475.00 *475.00 1473.00 2,000 
H.K. Govt. 1948 Bond ........ 89.50 89.50 89.60 80,000 
S’hai Kelantan ........6ee5:- 0.72 0.72 0.72 1,000 

135,574 shares 
Last week’s closing quotations 

(buying, selling, sales, and nominal) :— Stores, Ete. 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


34%% Loan (1934 & 1940), 90 nom. 
3%,% Loan (1948), 89% b. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1585 b;: 1540 sa. 

E.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £924%4 nom. 
Chartered Bank, 41/9 nom. 

Mercantile Bank A. & B., £25% nom. 
Benk of East Asia, 152 b. 


Insurances 
Canton Ins., 250 b. 
Union Ins., 800 b. 
China Underwriters, 5 nom. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 150 b. 


Shipping 
Douglases, Ex. Div., 155 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 9% nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 44 nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 88/1144 nom. 
U. Waterboats, 18% b; 18.70 sa. 
Asia Nav., 1.45 b; 1% s. 
Wheelocks, 8.60 b; 8.65 s; 8.65/.60 sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 85 nom. 
North Point Wharves, 5.70 nom. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2.05 nom. 
H.K. Docks, 21.70 b; 21.90 s. 
China Providents (O), 11.90 b; 12 s. 
China Providents (N), 11.40 nom. 
S’hai Dockyards, 2.20 s. 


Mining 


Raub Mines, 4% nom. 
H.K. Mines, nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 7.85 b; 8 s. 
H.K. Lands, 60%, b; 61/60% sa. 
S’hai Lands, 1.40 b. 
Humphreys, 16% s. 
H.K. Realties, 2.55 nom. 
China Estates, 170 b. 


Dairy Farms, 22.10 b; 22.40 8; 22.20 sa. 
Watsons, 22% b. 

L. Crawfords, 24 s. 

Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 24 nom. 

Sinceres, 2.90 nom. 

China Emporium, 8.80 b. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 2.05 b.. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 154 nom. 

Wing On (HK), 5&1 b. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 18 b; 18.30 sa. 
International Films, 70c¢ nom. 
H.K. Constructions (F. Paid), 2% nom. 
H.K. Constructions (P. Paid), 1.65 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 7% b. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- 
Marsman (HK), 80c nom. 
S’hai Loan, 1.55 nom. 
Yangtsze Finance (O), 6.80 b: 6.95 s. 
Yangtsze Finance (N), 6.05 b. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 2% b; 2.60 s. 
Textile Corp., 5.65 s. 


Rubber Companies 


Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom. 
Anglo-Java, 30¢ nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 3.35 nom. 

Bute Plantation, 1.70 s. 
Consolidated Rubber, 2.70 non. 
Dominion Rubber, 2.10 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 40¢ nom. 
Kota Bahroe, 2.90 nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 40c nom. 
Langkat, 80c nom. 

_ Rubber Trust, 1.475 nom. 
Shanghai Kedah, 5.20 g. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 72c nom. 
Shanghai Pahang, 1.40 nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sungala, 24% nom. 

Sungei Duri, 2.70 nom. 

Tanah Merah, 75c b. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1.60 nom. 
Spot Rubber, S’pore Str. 64 cts. 
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August 20, 1953 


HONGKONG TRADE ENQUIRIES 


The following trade enquiries are published by the 
Dept. of Commerce & Industry of HK Government for in- 
formation and assistance to the local commercial and indus- 
trial community. This service is now being utilised, and 
assisted by certain Consuls-General and Trade Commis- 


sioners. 


In this issue trade information and opportunities 


were supplied by the Conseiller Commercial de France en 


Chine, 


601 Jardine House, 


14/16 Pedder Street; Hon. 


Austrian Foreign Trade Representative in Hongkong, 323 


Gloucester Building; Royal Danish Consulate, 


Hongkong 


Stock Exchange Building; Indonesian Consul-General, (Eco- 
nomic Section), Tak Shing House, 2nd Floor, 120 Des Voeux 
Road Central; Italian Trade Commissioner, Room 901, Bank 


of China Building; Hongkong Government Office, 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London. 


Grand 
All enquiries rele- 


vant to their respective data should be made to them 


direct. 


Enquirer 
AFRICA 
East Africa Glassware 


K.D. Rawal & Co., 
P.O. Box 1078, 
Mortbase. 


M.D. Kormalli, 
Msingi Building, 
Zanzibar. 


The Three Brothers & Sons, 
Ist Floor, 6 Odunlami Lane, 
Lagos, Nigeria. 


Ade’s Trading Co., 
99 Apongbon Street, 
Lagos, Nigeria. 


Legembi Association, 
P.O. Box 160, 
Ijebu-Ode, Nigeria. 


Splendid Trading Stores, 
P.O. Box 1126, 
TIbadan/Nigeria. 


E.A.T. Ogunbanbi 


Co., 
156 Strachan Street, 
P.O. Box 126, 
Ebute-Metta. 


E.F. Olatubosun & Brothers, 
General Post Office. 
Iseyin, Nigeria, B.W.A. 


Messrs. Tesilimi Soetan &. 


Brothers, 
P.O. Box. 906, 
Lagos, Nigeria. 


The Doris Mercantile 
Commercial Syndicate, 

Adeoba’s Building, 

1, Eletuwase Street, 

Lagos/Nigeria. 


Wish to:— 


Import enamfelware, hosiery, glassware, 
earthenware, toys, stationery, etc. 
Bankers:— The Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.) 


Box 88, Mombasa. 


Contact manufacturers on a sole agency 
basis of rayon shirts, cotton & silk shirts, 
singlets, cotton and rayon ginghams, hand- 
kerchiefs, crepe de Chine, pure silk piece 
goods and all cotton & rayon & silk 


Bankers:— The Standard Bank of South 
Africa Ltd. 


Contact manufacturers of machinery for 
making Vermicelli either by hand or elec- 
trically. 

Bankers :— te National Bank of India 


Import leather watch straps, 20m/m, 18m/m, 
16m/m, 15m/m, 14mi/m of colour brown, 
grey, black maroon, coloured electric house 
bulbs 230V. 40w, 60w, 2sw, 20w, 10w, 
blue green red ‘yellow day light lamps 
with motor car bulbs 12V, 36W, D.C. and 
S.C. and rubber toys, tins, toys. Enamel- 
ware, porcelain ware, earthenware, etc. 


Import hardware, cutlery, clock & watches, 
leather goods, plastics, fountain pens, 
globes, sweaters, hats, eye glasses, sun 
goggles, madras, shirts, ties, cigarette 
lighters, singlets, cameras, H.M.V. portable 
gramophones, cabinet. 
Bankers:— Document through B.B.W.A. 
or Barclays Bank, Lagos. 


Represent manufacturers of imitation 
jewellery, Fountain pens, beads, fancy 
goods, needles, cameras, enamelware, toys, 
umbrellas, foodstuffs, cutlery. 


Import optical goods, wrist watches, clocks, 
sandals, candles, felt hats, shoes, panama 
hats, sports goods, cutlery, handkerchiefs, 
enamelware, Fountain pens. 


Export parrots (Red-tailed, grey), monkeys, 
deer, antelope, (all varieties), tor- 
toises, canarie squirrels, pigeons, 
partridges, makes (all kinds), ostriches. 


Import watches, shoes, fountain pens, 
shirts, underwear, sports goods, textiles, 
umbrellas. 

Bankers:— The City Bank Ltd., Ibadan. 


Export real coral beads sizes 30/35MM in 
length in red pink sizes 15/20MM in dia- 


metre. 
Bankers:— The British & Colonial Bank 
Ltd., Lagos. 


Import watches and clocks, socks, fountain 
pens, umbrellas, canvas shoes, _ textiles, 
laces and embroidery laces. 


Enquirer 


_N.M. Lalani & GCo., 


P.O. Box No. 919, 
Dar-es-salaam. B.E. Africa. 


African Textile Agency, 
P.O. Box 767, 

Dar Es Salaam, 
Tanganyika Territory. 


Hacking’s Exports & 
Imports (S.A.), 

17-18 Parkville Buildings, 

Vanderbijl Park, 

Union of South Africa. 


AUSTRALIA 


Anglo-American 
ment Pty. Ltd 

9. Loftus Street, ‘Sydney, 

N.S.W. Australia. 


AUSTRIA 


Messrs. Grohmann & Faber, 
Wien I, Weihburgasse 9. 


Messrs. Eduard Riedmann, 


- Lustenau/ Verarlbere. 


Messrs. Elisabeth Fritsche, 
Wien XII, Fockygasse 51. 


Messrs. Josef F. Kahlert, 
Wien IV. 
Rechte Wienzeile 37. 


Ing. R. Hiebel, 
Wien XIV, 
Linzerstrasse 221. 


Messrs. Huebner & Mayer 
Ges.m.b.H., 
Muthgasse 64. 


Messrs. “Elfa’’, Wien, 
Wien IV, 
Wohllebengasse 16. 


30 K. Hun "Yeang Street, 
Kuching, 
Sarawak. 


CANADA 


“Pretty Baby” S. & S., 


1418, Bloury Street, 
Montreal. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
Popoff & Co., 

P.O. Box 721, 

9 Avenida Sur No. 18, 
San- Salvador, El Salvador. 


DENMARK 


Danish Expcrt Association 
for Medical Apparatus & 
Appliances, 

55, Prags Boulevard, 

Copenhagen. 


*Danish Firm in 
Copenhagen. 


*Danish Firm in 
Copenhagen. 
FRANCE 


P.A.C.O.R.E.P., 
Paris. 


Ets. Jean Bernard, 
St. Junien. 


H.G. Topakian & Cie., 
Paris. 


* For details please ap- 
proach Roval Danish Con- 
sulate, Henry House, 
10 Ice House Street, 
Hongkong. 
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Wish to:— 
Import textiles of all kinds including cotton, 
woollen, rayon, nylon ete. plain and 


printed, blankets, canvas shoes, socks, ties, 
vests, hosiery, aluminium and enamelware, 
pottery and crockery, immitation jewellery, 
beeswax, copra, sunflower, castor and other 
oil seeds, sisal, kapok and other fibres, 
timber, roots and barks etc. 

Bankers:— Nederlandsche Handel Maars- 

chaapij N.V. Dar-es-salaant. 


Import shirts, vests, singlets, socks. 


Contact manufacturers of all Far Eastern 
products. 


Contact manufacturers and/or suppliers of 
straw hoods and capelines. 


Export tools, pumps and other machines. 
Export embroideries (curtains). 
Export pigskin garments. 


Export salts for the manufacture of sau- 
sages. 


Export air conditioning plants. 


Export pipe fittings and valves. 


Export thermostats. 


Contact importers of Santre nipples. 


Import terry towelling. 


Represent on commission basis, manufac- . 
turers of torches, torch bulbs, all sorts 
of porcelain, enamelware, cotton, rayon, 
wool, linen. 


Contact agents in Hongkong for their pro- 
ducts. 


Import textiles. 


Make contacts regarding Retreading In- 
dustry. 


Export Hosiery looms. 
Export leather, cloth or crochet gloves. , 


Export textile products. 


Mombasa. 
Chin & Sons, ee 
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Enquirer 


C.Cc.T., 
Paris. 


Comptoir International 
Achat, 

Vente & Representation, 
Marseille. 


Pierre & Emile Roch, 
Maiche. 


Ets. Bonnet, 
Villefranche. 


Edouard Serruys, 
Paris. 


Leon-Georges . Petit, 
Charquemont. 


Ets. “MODERNO”, 
Paris. 


Manufacture Parisienne de 


Lames, 
Issy-Les-Moulineaux, 


Ets. Avenel, 
Le Havre. 


Heckel Werkshandels, 
Sarrebrucken. 


Ste Machines “RAPIDEX”’, 


Paris. 


J. Labarre, 
Paris. 


Ste Industrielle de 

Transmission 
Colombes-Texrope, 
Paris. 


J. Barthelemy & 
V. Champigneuille, 
Nancy. 


Les Forges du Lignon, 
Boen-Sur-Lignon. 


Ets. Gilmo, 
Lyon. 


Fermisyn, 
Paris. 


P, 
57, Avenue d’Lena, 
Paris 16. 


Ets. Papelorey, 
Condom. 


Fts. Mondine Fils, 
Oloron-Ste-Marie. 


Ets. Leon Cournon, 
Montpellier. 


Francois Altieri, 
Marseille. 


Ets. P.A. Vilars & Cie., 
Rouen. 


Ets. Raly, 
Lyon 


Ricano, S.A., 
Tunis (Tunisia). 


Francois Galea, 
Sfax (Tunisia). 


Imelco, 
Paris. 


Pasqual & Cie., 
Paris. 


Ste Internationale pour les 


Echanges 
Commerciaux, 
Bordeaux. 


Ets. E. 
Marseille. 


J.V. Bessis & Co., 
Paris. 


Julien Dreyfus, . 
Fort-De-France. 
(Martinique), 


Thus, 


Wish to:— 


Export North African Tobacco & Cigar- . 
ettes. 


Export canmtping beds. 


Export watches. 


Export mixers and tools _ industrial use ; 
machines for the manufacture of Agglo- 
merates; Vibrating machines. 

Export “popular’’ lighters. 

Export watches. 

Export clocks & watches. 


Export razor blades. 


Export butter, eggs, cheese. 


Export metallic thread for all purpose. 


Export wire stitching machines. 


Export sighting telescopes for hunting guns. 


Export pulleys, belts, etc. for driving 
transmission. 
Export copper alloys: Cupro-Silicium; 


Cupro-Manganese; Phosphide of copper. 


Export spare parts & accessories for bi- 
cycles. 


Export lady’s lingerie. 


Export lighters, smoking .- articles. 


Import soya oil, sesame oil and tea oil. 


Export armagnac. 
Export berets, fancy hair-dressing articles. 


Export essential oils, aromatic products, 


watches, gloves. 


Export canned vegetables, sardines, tunny- 
fish, cod, salted or dried, etc 


Export bolts and nuts, screws, etc. 


Export accessories for motor-cars & bicycles. 


Export cement. 


Export dried fish. 
Export mechanical & electrical appliances 
and equipment. 


Contact general import-export business. 


Contact general import-export business. 


Import carob beans of Chinese origin. 
Import Chinese green tea. 


Contact manufacturers of textiles, hosiery, 
men’s & ladies’ wear, 


Enquirer 
GERMANY 


Hans Hassenpflug, 
Remscheid-Hasten, 
Near Dusseldorf. 


Hermann Momberg, 
Wuppertal-Ronsdorf, 
Postfach. 


INDIA 


Goreja Leather Co., 
Suite No. 17, 

61 Bentinck Street, 
Calcutta-1. 


Zamir & Company, 
C.V. Galani Building, 
39 Marriot Road. 
City P.O. Box 4911. 


INDONESIA 


Mahfudz An & Co., 
S. Sudintampir II 
Bandjarmasin. 


Semarang Trading Co., 
3 Taman Purwedinatan, 
Semarang. 


Abdulkahar Sarikat Ltd, 
53 Djalan Kartini, 
Djakarta. 


Air Trading Co., 


176 Djalan Gadjah Mada, 
Djakarta. 


Bidjaksana & Co., Ltd, 
Djl. Segara 77, Room 6/7 
Djakarta. 


Agence Generale, 
58 Tijikini Raya, 
Djakarta. 


A. Z. Trading Co., 
52 Kesawan, 
Medan. 


N.V. Abdul Madjid, 
42 Djalan Sawo, 
Djakarta. 


Jajasan Logan 
112 Djalan Mada, 
Djakarta-Kota. 


Persatuan Pedagang 
Indonesia, 

29 Djalan Tja‘po, 

Surabaya. 


M.A. Yahya & Co. Ltd., 
28 Ilir Sekanak, 
Palembang. 


M. Ishak—R.N. Lwubis 
8 Djl. Beskop 
Bogor. 


A. Ismail, 
7 Djembatan Merah, 
Surabaya. 


“Aptra”. Co., Ltd. 
84 Djalan Hajam Wuruk 
Djakarta. 


N.V. Trading 
0 


38 Tijikini Raya, 
Djakarta. 
P.T. Udatin, 
(Indonesian Technical & 
Trading Ltd.). 

141 Kaliasin, Surabaya. 


— 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


. Wish to:— 


Purchase tools. 


Export the “‘Flaskhammer” used for fasten- 
ing of window frames, door and blind 
frames, flooring, stair steps, casette ceil- 
ings, wall linings, ete. (Further informa- 
na ray be obtained from the Depart- 
ment). 


Export leather to Hongkong 
Bankers:— National City Bank 


of New 
York. 


Export cotton, cotton 

terials, cotton linter, 

hard waste, soft waste. 
Import pressure lanterns & stoves, optical 
goods, thermos flask, glassware, glass 

& glass bottle, crockery,’ outlery & 
enamelled ware, electrical equipments & 
radio, yarns, cloth & secondhand clothing, 
toilet requisites, hardware, iron & steel, 
canned fruits, provision & _— foodstuffs, 
plastic powder, shects and celluloid sheets, 
stationery, fountain pens and pencils etc. 


ecard fiy, soft fly, 


Export swallow nests and rottans. 
Export cattle, rubber (sheets), kapok, kapok 


Export native products, rubber, coffee, 
reptile skin, cows and buffalos, hides and 
general. 


Export coffee, rubber, copra, cocoanut-oil 

cake, Mace of nutmeg, pepper (white and 

black), Resins and cinnamon. 

Bankers :— Negara Indonesia, Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp., Neder- 
landsche Handel Mij N.V. 


Import textiles, sundries, toys, machines, 
engines and s . 
Bankers :— Negara. 


Export products in general, specially in 
essential-oil. 


Import technical articles, radio, cycle, build- 
ing-materials and stationery. 
Bankers:— Negara Indonesia. 


Export lumper. 
Bankers :— Negara Indonesia. 


Export scrap, copper and brass. 


Export coffee-beans, rubber, peanuts, sugar, 
Oumine, copra, kapok, tobacco, etc. 


Export general merchandise. 


Export skin. | ~ 
Bankers :—. Bri. Bank Ber. 


Export sugar-slab and shrump-cake.~ 


Export pepper, rubber, rosin, lemper, rot- 


tan, coffee, etc. 
Bankers :— — Indonesia, Ned. Handel 


Export fresh fruits. 
Bankers :— Perniagaan, Negara. 


Export general merchaiidise. 
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Enquirer 
M.A. Yahya & Co., 


45, Djalan Biak, 
Djakarta 


N. Dagang 
40 Djakarta. 
N.V. Koen Hien 


43 Pasirkaliki, Bandung. 

Inspeksi Djawatan 
Pertanian 

Rakjat, 

Propinsi Djaws Timur, 

Surabaya. 


M.A. Yahya & Co. Ltd., 
28 Tlir Sekanak, 
Palembang. 


“Aptra” Co. Ltd. 
34 Djalan Hejam. Wuruk 
Djakarta 


P.T. Udatin 
(Indonesian Technical & 
Trading Ltd.), 

141 Kaliasin, Surabaya. 


M.A. Yahya & Co., 
45 Dijalan Biak, 
Djak 


ITALY 


S.LMLS., 

Societa” Italiana, 
Medicinali Scandicci, 
Via Molin Nuovo, 
Firenze (Scandicci). 


Cravattificio ‘‘Emmebi” 
Via Timavo, 25, 
Milano. 


Agenzia Ital-Estero, 
Via Luigi Cagnolo, 3, 
Milano. 


O.F_E.C., 
Via Fabio Mangone, 3, 
Milano. 


Officine Sant’ Ambrogio - 
S.p.A., 

Via s. Ambrogio, 21, 
Torino. 


F. gli di Ettore Lucchesi, 
Piazza Macelli, 
Prato. 


Internazionali, 
Damiano Piccinini. 


Piazza Bernardini, 6 
Lucca. 


Zenith, 
Viale Umbria, 40, 
Milano. 


Simbi 
Via Olona, 11, 
Milano. 


Inge. Augoli & Bertola, 

Corse Vittorio Emanuele, 
66, 

Torino. 


A. Tiberini 
Via A. Giudotti, 24 
Bologna. . 


L. Leone Blumenfel, 
Via Archimede, 107 
Milano. 


Italian Artistic Alabaster, 
Via A. Appiani, 22, 
Milano. 


Alsco Italiana 
Via Velasea, 4, 
Milano. 


Wish to:— 


Revert Fire-wood, 
Bankers:-—— Bank Negara Indonesia, Na- 


tionale Handels Bank N.V., 
N.V. Nederlandsch Handels 
My., N.V. Oversea Chinese 


Banking Corp. Ltd. N.V. 
Escompto Bank. 


Import cotton textiles. 
Bankers :— Ned. Handel Mij. N.V. 


Import gramophone records. 


Intport vegetable seeds. 


Import general merchandise. 


Import ye sundry, foodstuffs, station- 

ery, etc. 

Bankers :— . Negara Indonesia, Ned. Handel 
Mij. 


Import general merchandise. 


Import manufactured articles. 

Bankers:— Bank Negara Indonesia, Na- 
tionale Bank N.V., N.V. Neder- 
landsch Handels My., N.V. 
Oversea Chinese Banking Corp. 
Ltd., N.V. Escompto Bank. 


Export chemical pharmaceutical products. 


Export rayon ties. 


Export raw materials, machinery and manu- 
factured articles. 


Export patented “Flash” intensifier for 
spark plugs and carburator ‘“Syncro” 
(30% economy). 


Export any kind of valves for all kinds 
of motors. 


Export blankets, plaid and carded articles. 


Export woollen and cotton-woollen blankets. 
Low grade textiles. 


Export 
balances. 


automatic scales and precision 


Export vibrators and electro magnetical 
hammers. 


Export centrifugal pumps. 
Import oil-seeds, egg products, camphor 
(powder & tablets), tea. 


Export ladies’ ready-made dresses. 


’ Export Italian artistie articles made of 


alabaster. 


Export doors, windows etc., made of light 
aluminium alloys. 


Enquirer 
JAPAN 
Indoprom Co. (Japan) 


206 Kakiuchi Sumiyoshi-cho, 
Higashinada-ku. 


Hirono Machine & Tool 


oO. td., 
44 Shinmachi-Dori, 
4-Chome, Nishi-ku, 
Osaka. 


SWEDEN 


Norrmans Manufaktur, 
Carlavagen 28, Eskilstuna. 


TURKEY 


Ali Erman, Fazil Ataman 
ve Ortaklari, 

P.O. Box 81, 

Izmir. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Stamford Brayham, Esq., 
4, The Green, Richmond, 
Surrey. 


Robert Wilson & Sons, Ltd., 
34, Tooley Street, 
London, S.E.1. 


Greenhill Macleod & Co., 
“Knowsley,” 
Fairfield Road, Inverness. 


Trent & Trent, Ltd., 
10, Greek Street, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Jose Navarro Moner & 
Co. Ltd., 

11, Garrick Street, 
Covent Garden, 
London W.C.2. 


Sasta Manufacturing Co. 


28 Ropery Street, 
London, E.3. ‘ 


Vuys, Wells & Co. Ltd., 
Balfour House. 
Finsbury Pavement, 
London, E.C.2. 


Industries Agricolas, S.L., 
322, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


Aubanel & Alabaster, Ltd., 
Pylbrook Works, 

Garth Road, Morden, 
Surrey. 


Hurst & Son, Limited, 
Kelvedon House, 

60-64, Artillery Lane, 
London, E.l. 


Coubro & Scrutton, Ltd., 
Lansdowne Road, Tilbury. 


Dexion Limited, 
65, Maygrove Road, 
Kilburn, London, N.W.6. 


London & Overseas Supply 


Co., 
Lower Road Works, 
London, N.W.3. 


Frank Fehr & Company, 
1-4, Bury Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


A. Nadir & Co. Limited, 
20, Artillery Lane, 
Bishopsgate, 

London, E.C.1. 


John Oakes & Co., 
Rockville House, 
Kilternan Co., Dublin. 


Samuel Buckley & Co., Ltd., 
Sackville House, 
40 Piecadilly, London, W.1. 


Wish to:— 


Export sundry, iron & steel, hardwares 
& machineries (Also import same). 
Bankers :— Bank of Osaka, Kobe branch. 


Export electric tools, equipment for ma- 
chine tools, cutting tools, conductive equip- 
ment, precision instruments, grinding tools. 
Further information can be obtained from 
this Department. 


Import cotton and all textiles. 


Export raw cotton akala of their region 
and of the South carpet wool & wool in 
general. 


Export jute goods. 
Export foodstuffs. 
Export Scotch Whisky. 
Export watches. 


Export fruit (fresh). 


Export ladies’ plastic handbags. 
Export small tools and precision machinery. 


Export olive oil, olives, canned fruit and 
veretables, seeds, essential oils, dried fruit, 
saffron, red pepper, canned meat and fish. 


Export cork products. 


Export seeds—-garden and agricultural. 


Export ash oars. 


Require Agents in Hongkong for their 
Products—Angles, Hinges, Panels, Castors 
and Cutters. 


Import men’s and boys’ socks also floor 
cloths (Scourers). 


Import waxed paper lanterns. 


Import shoes. 


Import watch bracelets. 


Import lace and embroidered goods. 
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Enquirer 


B.S. Engel Agencies, Ltd., 
188 Kings Cross Road, 
London, W.C.1. 


W.H. Jones & Co. Ltd., 
Barnet, Herts. 


Jacobas Linens, Ltd,, 
233, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1. 


I. Gundle Limited, 
2, Ellevdale Road, 
London, N.W.3. 


G. J. Betts & Co., Ltd., 
191, Bow Street, 
London, E.3. 


192, Rue Royale, 
Brussels. 


Frederick Kary, Esa., 
132, Highcross Street, 
Leicester. 


L. Shilling, Esq., 
58, Houndsditch, 
London, E.C.3. 


Knitex & Export Trading 
Co. Limited, 

91, Moscow Road, 

Pombridge Square, 

London, W.2. 


Coloroll Ltd., 


72, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1. 


Sakweld Limited, 
Cart Lane, 
Victoria Street, 
Bristol, 1. 


Delhurst Limited, 

Fawdry's Milli, 

82 Grove Lane, Smithwick, 
40 Staffs. 


V.J. Michael, 
Cannon Street House, 
110 Cannon Street, 
London. 


S.S. Cesar, 
111 Crundale Avenue, 
London, N.W.9. 


Papert-Strasburg, Ltd., 
202, Upper Thames Street, 
London. 


U.S.A. 


John Alban & Co. Ince., 
250 Broadway, 
New York 13, 


New York. 
Messrs. Nashville Products 
Co.., 


158 Second Avenue No., 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


WEST INDIES 


H.E.E. Lovell, Esq., 
P.O. Box 18, 

St. John’s Antingua, 
B.W.I. 


Imperial Agencies, 
P.O. Box 360, 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
B.W.I. 


Prema (B.W.I.) Agencies, 
90 Duke St., 

Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
B.W.I. 


Wish to:— 


Import jewellery, knitted goods, playing 
cards, needles, handkerchiefs, head scarves 
and gilt watch bands. 


Import handkerchiefs. 


Import Chenille table covers. 
Import imitation pearl necklaces. 
Import rubber footwear. 


Import enamelware, mirrors and singlets, 
etc. 


Import socks and _ stockings. 


Act as Manufacturers Agent for all Hong- 
kong Products. 


Act as Manufacturers Agent only for such 
articles as underwear, skirt materials, etc. 
and fancy goods. 


Import Hinoki Christmas Decorations, 
(opportunity of large sales in U.K. if 
negotiations opened in very near future. 
Samples of type required are available in 
this Department). 


Import bags approximately 20” x 30” made 
of light cotton thread net. The mesh should 
be 1” sq. and there should be a stiffener 
at the mouth of coir or Sisal string. Also 
bags of same size made of unbleached 
muslin with the raw edge at the mouth. 


Export waterproof covers, surplus stock. 


Export blankets in all sizes and weight 
in scarlet, white and coloured. 


Contact manufacturers of human hair net. 
Bankers:— Westminster Bank Ltd., Kings- 
bury, London, N.W.9. 


Import Chinese furs, bristles, animal body 

hair and tail hair. 

Bankers :— Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., 
Ltd., Founders Court, Lothbury, 
London F.C.?2. 


Receive statistical data on imports, exports 
of shell eggs, frozen eggs, whole dried 
eggs, yolk dried ergs and albumen dried. 


Import twisted sea grass, cane and basket 
weaving. 


Represent manufacturers of textile goods. 


Represent manufacturers of cottonknitted & 
rayon sport shirts, cotton singlets, gents’ 
anklets, khaki shirts, infants vests, rubber 
Wellington boots, farm boots, shoes, glass- 
ware. 

Bankers :— Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


Contact manufacturers of textiles including 
underwear etc., hosiery and anklets, ties, 
slippers, canned & bottled preserves etc., 
pulses, groundnuts etc. 


‘ECONOMIC 


The fastest, most 

luxurious service 

from Hong Kong 
to Tokyo 


For reservations, call your 
Travel Agent or Alexandra House, 
Phone 37031 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 


Hong Kong 


Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
| Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A. 


PAA 


PAN AMERICAN 


®Trade-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
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August 20, 1953 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Before and immediately after the 
August Bank holiday the Singapore tin 
price fell but as London ignored this 
and maintained a steady price, a fresh 
confidence was generated in the local 
market. Buyers of tin shares became 
aggressive and with sellers scarce gains 
of as much as 10% were recorded. 
At the same time the continual rise 
in the price of rubber had its accus- 
tomed effect on Industrials and in a 
number of cases demand overcame 
supply to the extent of raising prices 
to levels unthought of but a week 
ago. The only fly in the ointment 
was the continued absence of any 
real interest in rubber shares and here 
again transactions remained negligible. 


A four day period restricted the 
volume of business written and _ the 
present apparent inability to sustain 
a rise in shares for any length of 
time, in particular in tins, would seem 
to be due to the general incapacity to 
form any really reliable view of the 
future of the prices of Malaya’s staples. 
At the close, however, there was some 
evidence of a feeling that any future 
set-back would meet with much more 
effective resistance. 


In the Industrial Section, Hammers 
at $3 showed a rise of 25 cents but 
at the close there were sellers at the 
price. In contrast, Federal Dispen- 
sary, Straits Times, Straits Traders 
and Straits Steamship had buyers over 
and Wearnes were done in quantity 
at higher prices but United Engineers 
moved against the trend with business 
passing at $11.35. 


Although quite a number of small 
Chinese mines have closed down there 
has not been a commensurate decline 
in the overall production of this type 
of mine as those that continue to pro- 
duce are working with greater energy 
and efficiency in order to make ends 
meet. The Straits Trading Company 
Tin Review shows that the total ex- 
ports of the metal from Singapore and 
Penang for the period January/June 
1953 amounted to 31,571% tons which 
was an increase of 976% tons over 
the figure for the same period in 1952 
and 1,864% tons less than exported 
during July/December, 1952. There 
were many improvements in Tin shares 
but again Petalings, Rantau and Aus- 
tral Amalgamated were the leading 
counters, though none rivalled Petaling 
in fluctuation of price nor Austral 
Amalgamated in sustained demand. 


It has taken only a short time since 
the closing of the Singapore City 
Council’s $10 million 434%. loan for 
buying orders to build up and there 
is now a demand for all issues. In 
the case of tax-free loans, offerings 
are so few that little is done to satisfy 
ever increasing requirements. It is 
easy to visualize circumstances arising, 


- particularly should compulsory Provi- 


dént Funds come to Singapore, where- 
by redemption yields on taxables could 
falt* to’ or tess. 


Business Done ist—7th August, 1953. 


Industrials. Fraser 
to $2.05, Federal Dispensary $2.50, Hammers 
$3.00, Malayan Breweries $3.80 to $3.85, Mala- 
yan Cement $1.32% to $1.30 to $1.32%, Robin- 
son Ords. $1.75, Simte Darby $1.90 to $1.95, 
Straits Times $2.60, Straits Traders $20 to 
$21, Uniteer Ords. $11.35, Wearne Bros., $2.20 
to $2.22%. 


Tins. Batu Selangors 64 cents to 66 cents, 
Kuchai $2.10 to $2.05, Lukut $1.10 & $1.12%, 
Petaling $3.60 to $3.50 to $38.70 to $38.62%, 
Rantau $2.10 to $2.15, Taiping Consolidated 
$1.50 to $1.60. 


Kuala Kampar 30/3 to 32/9, Lower Peraks 
10/6, Rawang Tins 7/9 to 8/-, Kinta Tins 
9/6% and 9/6, Tanjong Tin 10/-. 


Rubbers. Kempas $1.15. 


Overseas Investments. British. de Havilland 
Aircraft 26/10%, Home & Colonial 7/3. 


CEYLON’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Ceylon had an adverse balance of 
trade amounting to Rs 32.6 million 
for the first six months this year as 
compared with an adverse balance 
amounting to Rs 67.8 million for the 
Same period last year and a favour- 
able balance amounting to Rs 248 
ro ig for the corresponding period in 
1951. 


Of the total balance of Rs 32.6 
million during the period January to 
June this year, as much as Rs 24 
million were incurred during June. 


The total trade figures for the first 
half of this year were: Imports—Rs 
809.2 million and Exports—Rs 1777.8 
million. The total value of domestic 
exports was Rs 739.2 million. 


The value of imports during this 
period was less than that for the same 
period last year by Rs 82.4 million. 
The value of exports was less than 
the figure for the same period in 1952 
by Rs 49.3 million. The decrease as 
compared with 1951 is Rs 244 million. 


The following were the principal 
sources of imports during the period 
January to June this year: United 
Kingdom—Rs 184.8 million; China— 
Rs 105.3 million as compared with Rs 
1.5 million during the same period last 
year; India—Rs 104.7 million; Australia 
—Rs 95.2 million; Burma—Rs 49.8 
million; U.S.A.—Rs 33 -million; Japan 
—35.6 million; Italy—Rs 21 million; 
Canada—Rs 12.9 million and France— 
Rs 11.6 million. 


The total value of imports from 
Commonwealth countries and British 
Possessions was Rs 479.7 million while 
the total value of imports from foreign 
countries was Rs 329.5 million. 


The following were the chief buyers 
of exports from Ceylon: United King- 
dom—Rs 206.5 million; China—Rs 
118.4 million; U.S.A.—Rs 68.9 million; 
Australia—Rs 64.4 million; Canada— 
Rs 41.1 million; Holland—Rs 36.1 mil- 
lion; Egypt—Rs 26.7 million; South 
Africa—Rs 31.4 million; Italy—Rs 
18.3 million; Germany—Rs 18.1 mil- 
lion; New: Zealand—-Rs 15.5 million; 
and India—Rs 13.8 million. 


during May. 
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The total value of purchases by 
Commonwealth countries and British 
Possessions was Rs 385.6 million. The 
value of purchases by foreign coun- 
tries amounted Rs 353.5 million, 


Rice was imported during this period 
from the following countries:— China 
—Rs 100.8 million; Burma—Rs 44 
million and U.S.A.—Rs 2.1 million. 


Imports of wheat were from the 
following countries:— Australia—Rs. 
73.5 million; Canada—Rs 5.7 million 
and U.S.A.—Rs 5.5. million. 


The total quantity of tea exported 
from Ceylon during the first half of 
this year amounted to 167,793,740 
Ibs. valued at Rs 417 million. The 
following were the principal buyers:— 
United Kingdom—Rs_ 160.5 million; 
Australia—Rs 59.2 million; Canada— 
Rs 24.2 million; New Zealand—Rs 
14.7 million; South Africa—Rs 28.7 
million; Egypt—Rs 25.7 million; Iraq 
Rs 21.8 million; and U.S.A.—Rs 45.8 
million. 


The total value of rubber exported 
from Ceylon during this period was Rs 
176 million. The following were the 
principal buyers:— China—Rs 114.5 
million; U.S.A.—Rs 16.3 million; and 
United Kingdom—Rs 16.9 million. 


TAIWAN FOREIGN TRADE 


There was a favorable balance of 
US$7.2 million in foreign trade account 
Because of increase in 
the sugar export, the total value of 
exports swelled to US$14,215,355. Tea 
export was also gaining. Comparing 
with the previous month, exports of 
cement, salt, canned pineapple _in- 
creased in May while those of banana, 
feather showed slight decrease. 


Imports were again reduced in May, 
totalling only US$7,202,790. The im- 
port of wheat and flour was greatly 
reduced in the month, but that of wool 
increased significantly. The imports 
of milk products, cotton piece goods, 
lumber, rubber products, etc. increased 
slightly as compared with the previous 
month; but those of leather, metals, 
pharmaceuticals, glass products, etc. 
fell off a little. The following are the 
detailed: figures: 


Exports (US$ million) 

Apr May 

0.515 0.749 
as 0.017 (. 057 
Canned Pineapple. ........ 0.169 0.264 
0.029 0.074 
Bamboo Shoots .......... 0.048 0.039 
Preserved Fruits .......... 0.170 0.071 
7.456 14.215 
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Imports (US$ million) 

Apr. May 

Chemical Fertilizers — 0.022 


.. 1.386 0.052 
Milk & Products .......... 0.153 0.170 
Cotton Pcs. Goods ........ 0.069 0.146 
Cotton Products 0.022 0.011 
Wool & Products .......... 0.470 1.260 
Hide & Leathers __...... 0.113 0.091 
Gunny Bags & Jute ...... 07.001 0.002 
Logs & Lumber .......... 0.023 0.030 
Ores, Metals & Manufactures 1.145 0.871 
Machinery & Tools ...... 0.702 0.735 
Elec. Materials 0.103 0.120 
Bicycles & Parts 0.054 0.065 
Vehicles, Vessels & Parts .. 0.197 0.183 
Pharmaceuticals .......... 0.552 0.447 
Chinese Medicines ........ 0.197 0.160 
Glass & Products ......... 0.089 0.051 
Rubber & Products ........ 0.123 0.222 
Crude & Fuel Oils ........ 0.430 0.420 
Synthetic Resin & Plastic .. 0.122 0.088 
Books, Magazines, Sc. Instru- 
Radio & Telegraphic Equip- 
0.390 0.461 
7.760 7.012 
During May import. applications 


made by private firms and approved 
by the Production Finance Committee 
amounted to US$4,888,513. Weekly 
allotments averaged US$0.97 million, 
as compared with US$1.08 million in 
April. The weekly over-all import ap- 
plications decreased from about US$15 
million to US$10 million in the month; 
consequently, the ratio between the 
amount applied and the amount grant- 
ed has slightly increased. 


TAIWAN’S SUGAR PRODUCTION 
AND EXPORTS 


The Taiwan Sugar Corporatiean has 
reported that up to the middle of May 
sugar production this year amounted to 
867,000 metric tons. Production for 
the entire season, which ends shortly, 
is expected to exceed 870,000 tons, 
compared with 624,000 tons in 1952. 


Total exports of Taiwan sugar in 
1953 are estimated at 720,000-750,000 
tons, valued at about US$85 million. 
This includes the purchase of 200,000 
tons announced by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment for the two quarters from 
April through September, at a price 
of $115 per ton, c.i.f. Japan. Taiwan’s 
exchange receipts from sugar exports 
totaled $69.7. million in 1952, ac- 
counting for 58.3 per cent of the total 
value of exports for the year. Ex- 
ports to Japan alone in 1952 amounted 
to $41.3 million. © 


Although Japan is still the largest 
buyer of Taiwan sugar, sales to other 
parts of the world have increased this 
year. In 1952, only 190,000 tons of 
sugar were sold to areas other than 
Japan; during the first four months 
of 1953, however, sales to areas other 
than Japan had already exceeded last 
year’s total. In addition to refined 
and raw sugar sales abroad, the Tai- 
wan Sugar Corporation has contracted 
to sell this year to the United States 
120,000 tons of molasses, valued at 
more than $2 million. 


TAIWAN’S TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The number of cotton spindles in 
operation in Taiwan totaled 130,000 at 


the end of 1952, compared with 
95,000 in 1951, 50,000 in 1950, 
and less than 20,000 at the end 


of World War II. It is expected 
that the number will be increased to 
170.000 this year. Cotton cloth pro- 
duction in 1952 was 75,000 pieces, 
against 18,000 pieces in 1941, and it 
is expected to reach 80,000 pieces 
this year. As a result of the rapid rise 
of cotton cloth production and spindle 
installation, the supply of cloth is now 
reaching domestic requirements. Fur- 
thermore, the increased activity in the 
textile industry has greatly increased 
employment. 


JAPAN’S FIVE-YEAR ECONOMIC 
PLAN 


Japan’s so-called Five-Year Economic 
Plan covering the period 1953-57, which 
was drafted by the Economic Counsel 
Board last year, has been revised to 
take account of actual economic deve- 
lopments in 1952. The plan is now 
based on the folowing assumptions: (1) 
receipts from special sources will de- 
cline from 1954 on; (2) food produc- 
tion and industrialization in Southeast 
Asia will progress so that Japan’s ex- 
ports to that region will shift from 
light-industry products to heavy- 
industry products; and (3) the inter- 
national political situation, and there- 
fore the armament . program of the 
democratic eountries, will not change 
much, 


On these assumptions, the standard 
of living of Japan in 1957 will be 
10 per cent higher than in 1952, or 
106 per cent of the 1934-36 average; 
the index of agricultural, forestry, and 
fishery production combined will be 120 
(1934-36 = 100), against 110.3 in 
1952; and the combined mining and 
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manufactures index will be 173, com- 
pared with 137.8 in 1952. It is esti- 
mated that between 1952 and 1957 the 
population will increase from 85.8 mil- 
lion to 91.4 million, the gainfully -em- 
ployed from 36.7 million to 38.4 mil- 
lion, and national income from 5,385 
billion yen to 6,397 billion. Coal 
production will increase from 44.1 mil- 
lion tons to 55.0 million; steel from 
4.8 million tdns to 5.0 million; cotton 
yarn from 736 million pounds to 791 
million; ammonium sulphate from 2.0 
million tons to 2.3 million. Special 
procurement will amount to US$360 
million, or about half that in 1952; 
exports to the dollar area and South- 
east Asia will increase, and total exports 
will amount to $1,549 million in 1957, 
compared with $1,157 million in 1952; 
imports will increase less (from $1,920 
million to $2,121 million) than ex- 
ports because of the increase in the 
domestic supply of foodstuffs and 
synthetic fibers, and of import restric- 
tions; over-all international payments 
will be balanced by 1957 on account 
of increasing receipts of invisibles, such 
as shipping and tourist expenditures. 
Ocean freight carried will increase 
from 15.0 million tons to 25.9 million. 


Review 


For the implementation of the Five- 
Year Plan, a total investment of 6,063 
billion yen is needed; of that amount, 
2,600 billion will be invested in m- 
dustrial equipment. Estimates of na- 
tional income indicate that there will 
be a capital shortage of 126 billion 
yen which will have to be supplied by 
foreign sources, 


JAPANESE COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES 


Under the terms of a Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation 
between Japan and tke United States, 
signed April 2, 1953, the two coun- 
tries will accord most-favored-nation 
treatment to each other’s nationals. 
The Treaty, which will go into effect 
upon mutual ratification, also provides 
for a regulated flow of U.S. capital 
into Japan. This pact, the first of its 
kind since Japan regained her sover- 
eignty on April 28, 1952, has been 
followed by an accord between Japan 
and the Government of the Republic 
of China (Taiwan), under which Tai- 
wan will also accord most-favored- 
nation treatment to Japan in respect 
to the registratiorg of Japanese patents, 
trademarks, and designs. treat- 
ment is made retroactive to August 4, 
1952, the date of the conclusion of 
the Sino-Japanese peace treaty. 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., 
at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 


The Far Eastern Economie Review is published 


Cables: Ficom. 
weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £60.0-or US$16.- 
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y the economical cement water- 44 


proofing compound. 


SNOWCEM 


available in 12 most attractive 
colours. A_ waterproofing 
cement paint that protects and 
preserves, bringing light to 
any building! 


COLORCRETE 
AND SNOWCRETE 


all the properties of cemeni— 
with pigmentation to the color 
you want! 
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Eniov a swift, sure flight to Europe at fine weather heights. 


Fully pressurized 4-engined Argonaut airliners. Deép-seated comfort, attentive and 
courteous service, complimentary meals and mealtime drinks. No ups or extras 


Convenient stopover facilities. 


Information & Bookings: Consult your Travel Agent or jordine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. 
(General Agents in Hong Kong & China), 14-16 Pedder Street, 1.K.. Telephone 27765-6. 


SAN 


ond | Peninsula Arcode, Kowloon, Telephone 59/6/-2-3. A 
. 

OBE: 

wRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION Aa 

i 

WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 

{ 

701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong | 

Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG ! | 

FINANCE 

SHIPPING 

SHIPBUILDING 

SALVAGE 

REAL ESTATE 

MERCHANDISING 

INSURANCE 

WAREHOUSING 

AVIATION 

MOTOR VEHICLES 

TEXTILES 

The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 5 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. . , 
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| JARDINE, MATHESON | 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

y HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONG KONG, CHINA. ! 
j BUILDING ) JAPAN & KOREA | 
Importers and Exporters, | 
j HONG KONG ) Tea and General Merchants, ) 
Z | Insurance, Shipping and | 
jy ) P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 | Air Transport | 
A | 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia Ch:na Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


2 GENERAL AGENTS: 


} The Canton Insurance Office Limited | 
| British Overseas Airways Corporation ) 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,S5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd, ? 


AGENTS: 


| 
Glen Line Limited 
} Royal Mail Lines Limited | 
? Prince Line Limited | 
5 

i 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd, 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


| 
| BRANCHES: 
) HONG KONG MANILA | Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. ) 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
| TOKYO NEW YORK { Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. t 
| | YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER } | The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. ) 
| | NAGOYA COLOMBO | | Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
| | Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
| | KOBE CANTON* | Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
) | OSAKA FOOCHOW' | Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd, | 
| 
| 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. | 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. ! 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Lid., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 
} 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING | 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


im 
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Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. NICOLINE MAERSE .... .... .... Sept. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.V. LEXA MAERSK 
M.V. PETER MAERSE ....... .... .... .... Sept. 
M.V. JEPPESEN MAERSK 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.V. MATHILDE MAERSK 


M.V. KIRSTEN MAERSK .... .... .... Sept. 19 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
M.V. VIBEKE MAERSK 
M.V. EMILIE MAERSK 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


MAERSK 


Sept. 14 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
Shipowners, Shipping Agenis & Brokers 


French Bank Building, 5 Queen’s Road, C. 
Private Office & Shipping Department 5th floor, Room 76 
Accounts Department - - - - - - 2nd floor, Room 28 


Telephones: 32369 (Private Office) 
38661 (General Office) 
34107 (Accounts Dept.) 


Cable Address: 


“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 
TOKYO, SYDNEY AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 


Correspondents at 


LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 
BOMBAY, etc. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S.A. 


Shipping Agents: 
MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., JAPAN 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
EASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & Co., Ltp. 
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